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The stupendous events and the far-reaching effects of the 
Great War appall and bewilder the human mind. In modern 
times the advanced development of international trade and 
international relations has tended more and more to make the 
whole world one community with all the civilized states inter- 
dependent and bound together by a complicated network of 
interests. Suddenly came a shock which disrupted international 
relations, destroyed facilities for communication and com- 
merce, cut off producers of raw materials from their markets, 
deprived factories of the normal demand for their output, and 
called millions of men from the ranks of industry to the field 
of arms. In some of the most populous and prosperous regions 
of the world, production gave place to destruction. The catas- 
trophe was in truth “civilization’s suicide.” 

Happily the people of the United States are far removed 
from the scenes of desperate and bloody struggle in which 
nations are making prodigal sacrifice of property and lives. 
3ut we are not unconcerned with the conflict. Perhaps we 
may not come off unscarred. Our most vital interests may at 
any moment become involved. Whatever the future may hold 
for us, the war has already produced widespread effects upon 
the welfare of our people. Though any review of such effects 
must necessarily be provisional and incomplete, facts are al- 
ready available to throw some light upon the war’s influence 
upon American industry and commerce.* 


* For statistical and trade information, the writer is much indebted to the 
monthly bulletin on United States Securities and Government Finance published 
by the National City Bank of New York, to the last report of the Bureau of the 
Census on the Supply and Distribution of Cotton, to various reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to The Annalist, and to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 
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Certainly the war has dealt a heavy blow to the cotton 
producing states of the South. From their farms and planta- 
tions came, in 1913, about 61% of all the cotton grown in the 
world; India produced 17% of the year’s yield, Egypt 7%, 
China 5%, and other countries the remainder. Though our 
textile industries are important and growing, the greater part 
of the cotton produced in the United States is exported to 
Europe. Fortunately for the purpose of comparing the mar- 
keting of the 1913 and the 1914 crops, the cotton year was 
about ended at the beginning of the war. Trade reports of the 
movement of the staple for the year were practically complete. 
The toial crop of the United States in 1913 was. over 14,- 
000,000 five hundred-pound bales, and it was sold at an av- 
erage price of about thirteen cents a pound. We exported 
to all other countries in the fiscal year which ended last 
summer about 9,500,000 bales for which we received ap- 
proximately $610,000,000. Out of the 9,500,000 bales ex- 
ported, 8,000,000 bales went to six European countries 
which engaged in war last August. They were our best 
customers. In 1913 they consumed about fifty per cent 
of all the cotton used in the world. Of the crop of that year 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Russia bought 
more than 5,000,000 bales from us. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary took a little less than 3,000,000 bales. In short, these 
six countries bought of our 1913 crop cotton to the value of 
over $500,000,000, and the proceeds, distributed over the 
South, entered and quickened all the departments of trade and 
industry. 

If, prior to last August, there were those who thought 
that our people could live independent of, and undisturbed by, 
the quarrels of other nations, their confidence was destined to 
receive a rude shock. As the summer advanced the South 
looked forward to picking one of the largest—as it turned out 
the very largest—crop of cotton in her history. Prospects 
were bright for great returns even at moderate prices. But 
suddenly the news came that our best customers had gone to 
war, and that the regular channels of international trade were 
obstructed or closed. At home there was dullness and depres- 
sion ; abroad our markets were to a large degree lost. We had 
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our fine crop on our hands. For many months there was no 
access at all to the German market; Belgium and much of the 
manufacturing district of France were laid waste, and there 
was serious hazard in supplying the greatly reduced demands 
of the United Kingdom. Where factories and mills were un- 
harmed, their operations were restricted and the workers were 
being called to the army. 

A comparison of our cotton trade with Germany in the 
fall months of 1913 and in the same months of 1914 is in- 
structive. In the last four months of 1913 our exports to that 
country were: September, 291,000 bales; October, 466,000 
bales; November, 517,000 bales; December, 326,000 bales— 
a total of about 1,600,000 bales worth over $100,000,000 at the 
average price of cotton prevailing in that year. This valuable 
export trade was practically stopped during the corresponding 
months of 1914. By December 16, 1914, only two cargoes of 
cotton had sailed for Germany, and the first was reported as 
reaching Bremen about January 1, 1915. Despite the determi- 
nation of England not to hold cotton as contraband, the trade 
has during the winter months been confronted with great ob- 
stacles and hazards. Many cargoes have, however, been re- 
ported as reaching Bremen, and numerous cotton carrying 
vessels are chartered or on the way. The staple has reached 
very high prices in Germany, and ships which escape British 
detention and the dangers of traversing the field of hostilities 
will be richly rewarded. At this writing the combatants 
threaten extreme naval measures which may again prevent 
American cotton from reaching German ports. 

Up to the middle of December, 1914, France took less than 
an eighth as much cotton as during the corresponding period 
from August 1 to the middle of December, 1913. During the 
same period Great Britain took less than half as much as in 
the previous year. Obviously the cotton trade with Belgium 
was destroyed. 

To the effect of the great decline in cotton exports during 
the fall months was added that of a material decrease in do- 
mestic consumption as compared with a similar period in 1913. 
With no immediate market for most of the largest cotton crop 
in the history of the country, prices fell disastrously. Ten 
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days before the outbreak of war, October cotton was selling in 
New York at over twelve cents a pound. On July 31 prices 
fell so badly that the Cotton Exchange suspended trading. 
When the crop was picked, prices offered to those who were 
obliged to sell displayed much local fluctuation, ranging in 
some sections around seven cents a pound. Naturally every 
grower who could possibly hold his cotton for higher prices 
decided to do so. The philanthropic “Buy a bale” movement 
was started to aid those who must sell, and many persons and 
associations purchased such distress cotton at ten cents a 
pound. 

Here we come to the widespread effects of the cotton situa- 
tion upon the prosperity of the whole South. With most of 
the crop remaining in the hands of the growers and with the 
balance sold at low prices, the usual stream of goods and dol- 
lars which flows into the South to pay for the crop was cut off. 
The planters were unable to pay debts contracted for merchan- 
dise, fertilizers, and supplies. Economy was the rule. They 
had no money to buy new goods from the merchants. In turn, 
the merchants had to reduce their orders to wholesalers and 
manufacturers. The cotton being held and not shipped North 
and to the seaports, the railroads lost freight revenues both on 
the outgoing cotton and on supplies and merchandise com- 
ing in. 

Thus the war brought severe depression to the whole eco- 
nomic life of the cotton states. Conditions were made manifest 
in the alarming decrease of the revenues of the great railroads 
and industrial corporations of the South. Many of them were 
forced to pass or reduce the customary dividends on their 
stocks. Important corporations so affected were the Southern 
Railway, the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company. Naturally the loss of income was em- 
barrassing to many investors in the securities of such enter- 
prises. 

Various plans were brought forward to help the cotton 
growers through their time of difficulty. The “Buy a bale” 
movement has already been mentioned. Measures were urged 
upon Congress and the state legislatures for governmental 
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loans or aid. Leading society women undertook to make cot- 
ton dress fabrics fashionable and to promote the sale of 
all sorts of cotton products by holding cotton shows. The 
Secretary of the Treasury ruled in favor of the acceptance 
of warehouse receipts representing cotton as security for the 
issue of emergency circulation under the Aldrich-Vreeland act. 
The banks of the country organized a pool of $135,000,000 to 
be loaned against cotton stored in warehouses. But owing to 
the cumbersome regulations for the administration of this loan 
fund and also to the increase of other credit facilities, an insig- 
nificant amount was actually borrowed and the fund has been 
terminated. 

By the beginning of 1915 the cotton situation was greatly 
improved. The New York Cotton Exchange re-opened in the 
middle of November. Greater credit facilities became avail- 
able to persons who wished to carry or buy cotton. The 
government provided a system of war risk insurance on Amer- 
ican vessels and their cargoes, and by January there was great 
activity in the exportation of cotton to European countries. 
The total cotton exports from the United States in January, 
1915, were 1,372,175 running bales as compared with 1,052,272 
for the same month of 1914; but for the six months ended 
January 31, 1915, the exports were 3,978,329 bales as compared 
with 6,489,752 bales in the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. Thus the exportation for about half of the present 
cotton trade year runs about 2,500,000 bales behind the cor- 
responding period of last year. Just now the extreme naval 
measures taken by Germany and Great Britain make prospects 
for safe exportation in the immediate future somewhat du- 
bious. However, large credit facilities and the great move- 
ment of cotton in January and February have had a favorable 
effect upon the confidence of holders of cotton and upon the 
prices offered for it. Since January 1 middling upland cotton 
has reached in New York a price as high as eight and seven- 
tenths cents a pound, and the current price March 1 was about 
eight and one-third cents. The actual marketing of consider- 
able quantities of cotton even at low prices has materially im- 
proved business conditions in the South. Indirectly the South 
may benefit from the prevailing depression in the cotton trade 
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by the incentive given to a more diversified agriculture. The 
high prices realized this year for grain crops are promoting an 
increase of the acreage in wheat and corn and a reduction of 
the cotton acreage. It is to be hoped that the present impetus 
to diversification in agriculture will have a lasting effect. 

In contrast with the war’s depressing effect upon the South 
has been the prosperity brought to the wheat farmers of the 
West and Northwest. Like the cotton crop, the wheat crop 
was the largest on record. This great crop came in a year 
when, on the whole, the crops in other wheat producing coun- 
tries of the world were below normal. Our crop is estimated 
at 891,000,000 bushels, or 128,000,000 bushels larger than the 
crop of 1913. With the prospect of this huge crop, about ten 
days before the beginning of the war September wheat sold at 
67 or 68 cents a bushel in Chicago. By September 4 the price 
had advanced to $1.21 a bushel. Later as the crop came to 
market, wheat prices declined somewhat, but speculation and 
heavy purchases for export resulted in a high price of $1.67 
for May wheat on February 5. Recently there have been re- 
cessions in price, perhaps due in part to government investi- 
gations, but especially marked since there has been a prospect 
that the fleet of the Allies may force the Dardanelles and fin- 
ally open the way for Russia’s surplus wheat to reach foreign 
markets from the ports of the Black Sea. 

Prior to the present year, the largest exports of domestic 
wheat from the United States occurred in 1902, when the 
total was nearly 234,800,000 bushels. Our total available sup- 
ply of wheat for the season 1914-1915, according to the esti- 
mate of the Department of Agriculture, was 967,000,000 
bushels, consisting of this year’s production of 891,000,000 
bushels and 76,000,000 carried over from last year’s crop. 
Domestic consumption, including seeding, will require 610,000,- 
000 bushels, leaving an exportable surplus of 357,000,000 
bushels. Up to the end of January 210,000,000 bushels had 
been exported. Unless Russian wheat supplies become avail- 
able at an early date through the opening of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporous, it seems probable that the total exports for 
the year ending June 30 next will be much in excess of 300,- 
000,000 bushels. What remains matter for speculation is the 
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exact extent of the export demand of the next few months 
and its effect on prices. 

Extraordinarily high prices for wheat were not reached 
until the major portion of the 1914 wheat crop was no longer 
held by the farmers. The great profits accruing to holders of 
grain will in large measure enrich middlemen and speculators. 
On December 1, 1914, the average price of wheat at the farm 
was 98 cents a bushel. December wheat sold in Chicago on 
December 1 at a high price of $1.15. The actual producers of 
the wheat parted with most of it before it commanded the very 
high prices of January and February. However, a great many 
millions of bushels of wheat have been sold by growers at 
prices ranging above $1.30. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the wheat reserves remaining on farms March 
1 amounted to 152,900,000 bushels. 

Although recent advances in wheat prices have been for the 
most part of benefit to the speculators and middlemen, the 
earlier influence of the war upon the markets gave the farmers 
a very substantial increase in their returns on the crop. In the 
middle of December—before the greatest advance in prices had 
occurred—the Department of Agriculture estimated that the 
value of the 1914 wheat crop was $878,680,000 as compared 
with $610,122,000 in 1913. The difference is an indication of 
the extent of the gain to the farmers. Their good fortune has 
brought prosperity and business activity to extensive sections 
of the West and Northwest. While the rest of the country 
has suffered from industrial depression—more or less severe— 
bank clearings at such points as Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul have during the fall and winter been running 
ahead of those of last year, indicating an active state of busi- 





ness. While railroads in other sections have been reducing 
or deferring their dividends, the railroads of the wheat country 
have either been increasing their earnings or maintaining them 
fairly well in the face of otherwise adverse circumstances. 
Such a railroad as the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, which 
serves Kansas and other wheat growing territory, has shown 
an increase over last year of fifteen per cent in net earnings for 
the seven months ended January 31. A leading statistical 
organization canvassed 128 cities of the United States and 
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reported to its mercantile clients in February that there was 
an increase in business in 22 cities as compared with last year. 
The following cities it reported as offering “especial oppor- 
tunities for business compared with other cities of the same 
size”: Aberdeen, S. D., Duluth, Minn., Fargo, N. D., Kansas 
City, Mo., Lincoln, Neb., Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., 
and Wichita, Kan. All of these unusually prosperous cities 
are in the wheat growing sections. 

The war, in causing high wheat prices, has increased the 
cost of living for the people of the whole country. An increase 
of one cent a bushel in the price of wheat means an increase 
of four or five cents in the price of flour per barrel. In com- 
munities where early in the fall high grade flour retailed at 
from $6.00 to $6.50 a barrel it is now sold at $8.50 or $9.00. 
A natural consequence is either an increase in the price of 
baker’s bread or lighter loaves at the old price. Thus an in- 
jurious effect of the war is manifest in nearly every household. 
Not even the consumer of corn bread escapes. The substitu- 
tion for wheat of corn and other grains increases the demand 
for them and causes their prices to advance. Large quantities 
of corn and oats have also been purchased for exportation. 
So widespread are the effects of higher grain prices that it is 
not surprising that President Wilson has ordered Attorney 
General Gregory to investigate all the circumstances surround- 
ing the advance of wheat to discover whether or not it has been 
promoted by artificial and unlawful means. 

Sugar is another commodity whose producers have pro- 
fited and whose consumers have suffered loss as a result of the 
war.* In the spring of 1914 refined granulated sugar sold in 
New York at less than four cents a pound and raw sugar at 
less than three cents a pound with the duty paid. These were 
the lowest prices in over a decade. The Cuban crop last year 
was over 2,500,000 tons, and our domestic beet sugar crop 
was about 655,000 tons—both the largest on record. In addi- 
tion there was a supply of duty free sugar from Louisiana, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines which brought the 





*In the following discussion of the sugar, petroleum, and dve stuffs indus- 
tries, the writer has used many facts presented in the October, 1914, bulletin on 
United States Securities and Government Finance published by the National City 
Bank of New York. 
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total to an amount in excess of the annual consumption of the 
United States, which is about 4,000,000 tons. Under the pro- 
visions of the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill, the sugar duties 
on imports from the other West Indies, Java and Europe were 
all coming off in 1916. There was prospect of such a decline 
in prices that the Louisiana sugar mills would have to be dis- 
mantled and abandoned, and that only favorably situated 
American beet sugar factories could survive. The outlook for 
sugar producers was indeed discouraging. Just before the 
outbreak of hostilities fine granulated sugar was selling in 
New York at four and four-tenths cents a pound. 

The war radically changed the outlook for the sugar 
trade. Every housekeeper felt the marked advance in the price 
of sugar last August. The conflicting nations produce nearly 
one-half of the world’s sugar supply, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary being the most important exporters of beet sugar. 
England had previously been one of Germany’s best customers 
for this crop. Because of doubts as to the availability of the 
usual supply of sugar from the continent of Europe, Eng- 
land and other European countries invaded our source of 
supply. From the single port of New York 36,879,372 
pounds of refined sugar were shipped in August to Europe, 
and in the same month 15,468,285 pounds of Cuban raw sugar 
were trans-shipped at New York for Europe. From August 
ist to August 18th the total exports of refined sugar from this 
country were 51,818,932 pounds and the total trans-shipments 
of raw sugar were 24,794,556 pounds. In about two weeks the 
New York wholesale price of granulated sugar jumped from 
four and four-tenths cents to seven and one-half cents a pound. 
The retail price of granulated sugar went in many localities 
to nine cents a pound. Later when European demands were 
in a measure satisfied and new supplies had come to hand, 
there was a reaction. Fine granulated is now selling in New 
York at about five and three-quarter cents a pound, and is 
retailing in southern cities around seven cents a pound. This 
price is higher than would have prevailed if there had been no 
war. The future will depend largely upon the amount of beet 
sugar that can be produced and exported from European coun- 
tries under present conditicus. At any rate American sugar 
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producers have a respite from the depressing effects of the 
gradual removal of the sugar tariff. Cuba with a large crop 
that will be sold at high prices will probably experience excep- 
tional prosperity. This will doubtless enable her to make 
unusually large purchases of goods in the United States and 
thus give our country an indirect benefit. 

It is possible to make only brief reference to a number of 
other American industries that have been especially affected by 
the war. The United States is a large exporter of oils, and the 
effect of the war upon this trade was instantaneous. As in 
the case of the cotton industry, important markets were 
closed. There was doubt as to the position of oil as a contra- 
band of war. Many tank steamer fleets were under foreign 
registry and flags. Some oil carrying steamers were stopped 
and taken into English ports. In the face of this situation, 
the great refineries along the Atlantic sea coast restricted their 
output and lowered the price paid for crude oil to the pro- 
ducers. Later, progress was made in resuming export trade 
in petroleum products, although of course the business is sub- 
ject to the uncertain conditions of wartime. Some tank 
steamers have been transferred from foreign to American 
registry, and new steamers have been put into the oil trade. 
It does not appear that American consumers of kerosene have 
derived much advantage from the reduced price paid for 
crude oil. 

Other mineral products, whose market has been affected by 
the war, are copper and coal. About half of the copper pro- 
duced in the United States is sold in Europe. Since copper is 
an important material in the manufacture of ammunition, the 
war involved much interference with the export trade, especi- 
ally to Germany. The current price of copper about July the 
eighteenth was $.13875 per pound. The war caused a fall in 
prices, and about the end of September copper was selling 
for $.125 a pound. In recent months large quantities of copper 
have been sent to Europe and the current price early in March 
was $.1475. At the outbreak of the war England put an em- 
bargo on the exportation of Welsh coal. This resulted in an 
increased demand for American coal from foreign quarters, 
notably South American countries and southern Europe. Later 
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the embargo on Welsh coal was lifted, but the war has given 
a considerable stimulus to the export of American coal. 

The textile industries of the United States have been seri- 
ously dependent upon Germany for coal tar dye stuffs. There 
are no physical obstacles to securing in this country an abund- 
ant supply of coal tar and of its constituents used in the manu- 
facture of dye stuffs. But the dye manufacturing industry 
involves a great number of patents and secret processes, and 
the production of a very large number of colors is required. 
Hitherto we have been content to rely upon the Germans for 
our supply. Speedy establishment of this industry in the 
United States would be difficult without the aid of scientific 
experts from abroad. The German dye factories are located 
along the Rhine, and their product is exported in times of 
peace through Antwerp and Rotterdam. When the war broke 
out, Germany at first placed an embargo on dye stuffs. Cer- 
tain shipments to the United States were on the way, but dur- 
ing the period from August 15 to September 15 practically no 
dye stuffs were received. American textile manufacturers 
were much embarrassed. Representative H. A. Metz of New 
York made a special trip to Germany on behalf of industries 
in need of dye stuffs. Germany removed the embargo upon 
the prepared dyes, and arrangements were made to ship them 
through Holland. But later, when it was found that dyes were 
being re-exported from the United States to England, Germany 
renewed the embargo in modified form. An arrangement was 
finally made whereby Germany permitted the export of fixed 
monthly amounts of dye stuffs presumed to be no more than 
necessary for the immediate needs of manufacturers who had 
contracts. Recently Secretary Lane of the Department of the 
Interior has announced the discovery by Dr. Walter F. Ritt- 
man, chemical engineer of the Bureau of Mines, of improved 
processes for obtaining derivatives of coal tar necessary for 
the dye industry and for the manufacture of high explosives. 
These processes are believed to be of great importance for the 
future development of such industries in the United States. 
However, manufacturing chemists have expressed the opinion 
that the commercial application of Dr. Rittman’s processes is 
likely to be a matter of several years work. 
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A very obvious effect of the European conflict has been the 
stimulus given to industries in the United States producing 
munitions of war and army equipment. Here exact facts are 
hard to get, and one must accept with some reservations re- 
ports in the public press. But contracts for war materials have 
undoubtedly reached imposing amounts. Some time ago Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab was reported as stating that $300,000,000 
worth of such orders had been placed in the United States. 
Certainly Mr. Schwab’s Bethlehem Steel Corporation is ac- 
tively employed upon such work, and its securities are com- 
manding record prices on the New York Stock Exchange. We 
have had newspaper reports of great naval guns being shipped 
to England lashed to the decks of Atlantic liners. When La 
Touraine was the other day reported on fire at sea, especial 
anxiety was felt for her safety because she carried great 
quantities of ammunition for the French army. Newspapers 
publish reports that the Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany has received contracts from European governments 
amounting to $50,000,000 and that the company proposes to 
spend $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for additions to its plants. 
American automobile manufacturers have received orders for 
thousands of motor trucks and cars, and many of the leading 
concerns are working at full capacity. Makers of rubber tires 
and other rubber products useful in army equipment are enjoy- 
ing a brisk business. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
the price of crude rubber advanced very sharply. There 
seemed danger of interference with the regular supply of raw 
material. Later, abundant supplies of crude rubber were as- 
sured to American manufacturers, and the price is now much 
lower than at the beginning of the war. Automobile tires are 
being offered to American purchasers at considerable reduc- 
tions in price. Horses have been bought in such numbers in the 
United States to supply the needs of the Allies that there has 
been a marked advance in prices in the principal markets. It 
is reported that the United States government is having to pay 
much more than usual for cavalry mounts. Factories in vari- 
ous parts of the country have received large contracts for 
clothing, shoes, hosiery and other personal equipment of 
soldiers. The urgent need of vessels to carry American goods 
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to Europe has brought about a revival of shipbuilding, and 
every shipyard in the country is said to be working at full 
capacity. 

The foregoing review of the effect of the war upon various 
American industries is by no means exhaustive ; many interest- 
ing and important examples have doubtless escaped comment. 
It is, however, clear that the influence of the war has been far 
reaching and that it has largely affected the welfare of many 
millions of Americans. The purchases made for export to 
Europe have created a great balance of trade in our favor. 
During the early weeks of the war—before our cotton, wheat 
and other products began to reach foreign markets—we were 
greatly in debt to Europe for an excess of imports over ex- 
ports, for travelers’ expenses, and for other obligations. Eng- 
land was calling on us to pay, and our financiers were puz- 
zled how to provide gold to settle the balance against us. For- 
eign exchange sold at remarkably high figures. One expedient 
to meet the situation was the raising by bankers throughout the 
country of the $100,000,000 gold fund and the transfer of gold 
from this fund to an agency of the Bank of England at Otta- 
wa, Canada. In this way the subscribing banks were enabled 
to sell London exchange which the Bank of England caused to 
be honored by banks in London. Now everything is changed. 
We are selling food, arms, and clothing to the people of the 
fighting nations. Our goods are piled up in warehouses at the 
seaports waiting for ships to carry them to Europe. Ocean 
freight rates on wheat and other important products are four 
or five times as high as a year ago. Hence President Wilson’s 
unsuccessful attempt to secure the passage by Congress of a 
government ship purchase bill as an emergency measure. 

In August, the first month of the war, our imports were 
$19,400,000 greater than our exports. But this condition was 
soon reversed. In September we exported $16,300,000 more 
than we imported. Since then, our monthly exports have ex- 
ceeded our imports by the following amounts: October, $56,- 
600,000; November, $79,400,000; December, $131,900,000; 
January, $145,500,000, and the volume of exports is still swell- 
ing. Press reports state that on Wednesday, March 10, the 
exports from the port of New York exceeded $10,000,000, 
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the largest sum ever recorded in a single day in the history of 
the customs house. 

Normally Europe would have to ship large quantities of 
gold to the United States to make payment for the rapidly 
accumulating excess of our exports. Sterling exchange has 
been recently selling in New York at prices lower than ever 
before. These prices would make gold imports very certain 
and profitable under ordinary circumstances. But at present 
the warring nations are clinging to their gold reserves desper- 
ately, and the risks of shipping the metal are great. How is 
Europe then to pay the ever increasing debt for American 
goods? Certainly not by sending us manufactures and other 
products in increased quantities ; that is impossible under pres- 
ent circumstances. Temporarily European nations are finan- 
cing their purchases in the United States by arranging short 
time loans and credits with New York bankers. In this way 
payment is being made for part of the goods taken for export. 
Both warring and neutral nations are borrowing in New York. 
Important loans arranged in recent months include $25,000,000 
to Russia, $10,000,000 to France, $5,000,000 to Sweden, $15,- 
000,000 to the Argentine Republic, $3,000,000 to Norway, $15,- 
000,000 to Switzerland, and there are rumors of large loans or 
extensions of credit to England and Italy. In addition to the 
above, the placing in New York of more than $50,000,000 in 
Canadian provincial and municipal loans is evidence of that 
city’s increased importance as an international monetary cen- 
ter. Issues of Canadian traction and industrial bonds have 
also been sold in New York. In meeting these financial re- 
quirements of our northern neighbors we are taking the place 
of London. 

Doubtless these temporary loans and credits given by Am- 
erican bankers to foreign countries will later be settled by the 
transfer of securities in one form or another. A portion of 
foreign indebtedness to the United States may be offset by the 
sending to this country for sale of American bonds and stocks 
now held by European investors. English holders of South 
American and Canadian securities may sell them in this coun- 
try. If the war ends or if our neutrality does not prove to be 
an insuperable obstacle, European nations will possibly offer to 
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American creditors long term bonds in settlement of the tempo- 
rary obligations at present outstanding. If our investors be- 
come the owners of such foreign securities, the interest due 
upon them will become a future item to our credit in comput- 
ing the international trade balance. Experts believe that for 
the calendar year 1915 there will be a balance in our favor of 
at least $600,000,000—and probably very much more. This 
estimate takes into consideration both the visible and the in- 
visible factors that affect the balance. Foreign countries must 
find a way of satisfying our claim to this large amount. 

The war has had, and will have, other far-reaching effects 
upon the economic life of the United States. The closing of 
the stock exchanges, the decline in the value of standard se- 
curities, the probable effect upon the interest rate and its conse- 
quences, the derangement of our federal system of taxation, 
the new openings made for American trade in South America 
and elsewhere—all these suggest matter for study closely re- 
lated to the foregoing discussion. So wide a field provides 
abundant material for other occasions and is beyond the com- 
pass of a single essay. Enough has doubtless been said to show 
how greatly our welfare is involved in that of the other 
civilized peoples of the world and how profoundly the people 
of the United States are affected by any violent rupture of the 
fabric of international economic and social relations.* 


* The foregoing article was completed about March 10, 1915, and the statistics 
of crops, exports, and commodity prices are those that were then available. 











Armageddon and the Peace Advocate 


ROLAND HUGINS 
Instructor in Economics in Cornell University 


The effect of the European conflict on the Peace movement 
in the United States has been paradoxical. On the one hand 
the cause of true pacifism has been enormously strengthened. 
On the other hand the professional Peace advocate has been 
discredited. 

The historical event itself has brought about this result. 
As neutrals and spectators Americans can see the full horror 
of warfare, and to some degree its futility. It is fair to say 
that the mental reaction of the vast majority of thoughtful 
men and women in this country to the European conflagration 
has been a revulsion against the doctrines and practices of 
militarism. Although we are a bit puzzled concerning the 
causes which brought the war to pass, we are agreed in de- 
nouncing it as a calamity to the world. We are appalled by 
the suffering, the heartbreak, the gigantic waste,—by the sight 
of ten million men trampling everything precious in their civ- 
ilization under foot in the frantic effort to slaughter one an- 
other. And we can see, as only neutrals in spirit can, the sad 
humor of several great nations engaged in deadly combat, each 
sacrificing itself in the name of civilization or culture, each 
invoking the aid of God and humanity to its righteous cause. 

Such a flow of pacifist sentiment ought, it would seem, to 
strengthen the Peace movement in the United States. But 
the Peace movement suffers a handicap in its leadership. Its 
spokesmen have been, and to some extent still are, men and 
women who exhibit a surplus of good intentions and a de- 
ficiency of practical sense. These enthusiastic advocates have 
earned for themselves the name of fanatics because they have 
proved themselves incapable of looking the facts of the inter- 
national situation in the face. Up to the first of last July they 
went about assuring whoever would listen that a great Euro- 
pean war was “impossible.” In the April issue of the Unpop- 
ular Review,” for example, one of the most prominent of the 
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pacifists in the United States declared, in speaking of the 
armies of the Old World, “The watchdogs bark, but the battle 
will never begin.” Not only did these pacifists confidently 
foretell the reign of Peace, but they drew the immediate cor- 
ollary that we should cease to arm against a foe who would 
never appear, and stop all preparation for a struggle which 
international finance and good-feeling had rendered chimerical. 
We were living, they said, in a New Age. Armaments were 
an anachronism. 

These pacifists were, it is needless to remark, gazing into a 
mirage. They had missed the essential truth that the world of 
today is a militaristic world. Their error was precisely on a 
par intellectually with the error of the War advocates, who 
tell us that strife between nations is part of the order of the 
universe, and is rooted in some irremediable pugnacity or 
fighting instinct of human nature. But were the spirits of the 
pacifists dashed when they found their pleasant prophecies 
falsified, and the continent of Europe devastated by the great- 
est conflict in its history? Not in the least. Pacifists of this 
fanatical stripe are among the most optimistic of creatures. 
They still repeat their promises of an impending millennium in 
international affairs, and still talk of disarmament as the door 
to the better time. It is just this incapacity to learn a patent 
lesson from contemporary history that makes the future of the 
Peace movement, in this country at least, a matter of doubtful 
issue. 

Already, since the war started, this inability to envisage 
things as they are has led the Peace jingoes into one of two 
errors of tactics. Many of them have given up all pretense of 
neutrality and taken a position of violent partisanship for the 
Allies. Dr. Eliot of Harvard for instance sees the guilt of 
militarism as personal, resting on the Kaiser and the military 
caste of Prussia, or at best as national, resting on the whole 
German people. Such pacifists as Dr. Eliot talk about this 
being a war against war,—which is merely a generalized phrase 
for the assertion that it is a war on Prussian militarism. Of 
course it is nothing of the sort. If it is anything beyond a war 
of mutual fears it is a crash between rival imperialisms. Who- 
ever wins militarism gains. If Germany and her supporters 
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win, the “blood and iron” doctrines of her military caste will 
have received a spectacular and terrible vindication. If the 
Allies are able to beat Germany to her knees, Europe and in- 
deed the world will be overshadowed by the autocratic militar- 
ism of Russia and the unchallengeable navyism of England. 
In the event of Germany’s defeat, furthermore, the military 
position of Japan in the Pacific will be strengthened. And 
what will be the result if a deadlock is reached and the oppo- 
nents fight to a standstill of mutual exhaustation? Nothing 
will have been settled, the old jealousies will be supplemented 
by new hatreds, and the rivals will arm themselves afresh. Of 
course all historical prediction is hazardous. But it is fatuous 
for the pacifists to trust in the logic of events, as some of them 
are doing. So far as we can see it is useless to expect that 
when terms of peace are signed in London or Berlin, Europe 
will cease to be an armed camp, or that the nations will no 
longer anticipate and prepare for future wars, 

This same blind optimism has within a month or two led the 
Peace jingoes into an agitation against a policy of preparedness 
on the part of the United States. They have scented, they 
declare, a plot among the militarists to rush America into the 
race for predominant armaments ;—and to these pacifists arm- 
aments mean the same thing as militarism. Consequently they 
are fighting any increase in our army or our navy. Now there 
are two separate questions in this problem of armaments. 
First, are we prepared for a war with any first class military 
power. Second, have we any need or desire to be prepared? 
The first question is not worth arguing. Every impartial and 
intelligent man in the United States agrees that the country, 
with its inadequate navy and its negligible army, is in no con- 
dition to fight a big war. Imagine that we keep our defenses 
in the same state as at present for the next five or ten years 
and that at the end of that time we engage a great military 
power, say England, Germany or Japan. We would win— 
possibly—but only through good luck, or because after great 
preliminary sacrifices in life and materials we wore down our 
opponent by the weight of our resources. The answer to the 
first question is, No. 

Only the pacifists are presumptuous enough to give a dog- 
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matic answer of any kind to the second question. Who shall 
foretell what international complications shall arise within the 
next decade? At present, it is true, we are unthreatened, and 
at peace with a strife-torn world. We are free from ag- 
gressive designs ourselves and we have no direct evidence that 
any power contemplates an attack on us. But is it safe to 
argue that because no cloud can be seen on the horizon there 
will never be another storm? When that little cloud appeared 
last July on the Austro-Servian frontier it did not at first 
awaken much alarm. It looked indeed less threatening than 
the Morocco cloud of 1905, or the Bosnia cloud of 1908, or the 
Agadir cloud of 1911, all of which were safely weathered. But 
the Servian cloud proved to be Armageddon. It may be that 
the little clouds on our own diplomatic horizon will never blow 
into a tempest; but on the other hand a cyclone may break 
sooner than we expect. If we seek to generalize from the re- 
cent history of the world we can arrive at only one conclusion: 
in the life of every nation wars occur frequently and arise sud- 
denly, and no nation can hope to avoid all possibility of war 
unless it definitely commits itself to a policy of non-resistance. 

Surely the people of the United States are not ready for a 
policy of non-resistance. Even the Peace jingoes realize that. 
So they attempt to accomplish their object—which for the ex- 
treme wing is peace at any price—by indirection. They would 
keep us out of wars by making us impotent. They believe that 
the possession of armaments breeds the desire to use them, 
and that to prepare for war is to bring a war on. Says Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, “The European nations that had on 
so elaborate a scale prepared for war have gotten exactly what 
they prepared for.” Such pacifists regard a big navy or army 
in the hands of a nation like a sharp knife in the hands of a 
mischievous child: both the nation and the child will have an 
itch to put the instrument to the test. They have apparently a 
profound distrust of the temper of the people, and an even 
profounder suspicion of the wisdom of cabinets and diplomats. 

It may be that the pacifists are partially right in this uneasi- 
ness. Possibly there is weight to the contention that if the 
United States had had last August a standing army of one or 
two million men she would by this time have been drawn into 
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the war on one pretense or another by the Anglo-maniacs. 
And possibly there is truth in the general statement that so 
long as diplomacy is secret and wars are made or avoided by 
a handful of men in cabinets and Foreign Offices whose dis- 
cussions and actions are screened from the gaze of the rest of 
the people, just so long will armaments be liable to reckless 
use. But how does all this apply to the military situation in 
the United States? Has anyone demanded that we institute 
conscription or that we create a standing army of a million 
men? The most that is asked for from any responsible quarter 
is an army of a few hundred thousand and a navy second but 
not so absurdly disproportionate to the navy of Great Britain. 
Nevertheless the pacifists of the extreme school grow very 
excited about these modest proposals. They are setting out the 
danger signals against “militarism.” 

Now this, as I said, is an error in tactics. The American 
people are at present in no danger of becoming Chauvinistic. 
Militarism is a state of mind not a number of guns. The great 
majority of intelligent American are unexcited about the issue 
of militarism. They are unimpressed by the bogies of the 
alarmists. Will they be impressed by the soothing assurances 
of the Peace jingoes? The latter would persuade us that the 
country, inert and unarmed, is secure from any trial of 
strength ;—and in this they are playing with fire. Should 
their tranquilizing views prevail and then their pleasant proph- 
ecies be falsified in the case of the United States as in tne case 
of Europe, the responsibility of allowing the Republic to enter 
a war unprepared would rest on their shoulders. The voice 
of the peace advocate could not be safely raised in the United 
States for a century thereafter. 

The real trouble with the Peace advocates is this: like all re- 
formers convinced of the righteousness of their cause they seek 
to reach their goal in a hurry. Their hope is so strong that 
they constantly underestimate the difficulty and length of the 
campaign before them. They hate and detest war; they see 
the full criminality of allowing a handful of men in Foreign 
Offices to throw millions of peace-preferring workers—artis- 
ans, factory employees, farmers,—into a welter of blood-lust 
and carnage. A little increase in humanitarian sentiment, they 
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think, a little push towards international goodwill, would carry 
us over the line and make repetition of these great catastrophes 
impossible. But they forget that the Foreign Offices are 
manned by, or at least have advice from, the ablest men in 
Europe, and that furthermore when the Foreign Offices act, 
even though it be an act of war, they are backed and sustained 
by the huge majority of the men and women in their respective 
countries. A little preaching, the pacifists believe, will cure 
mankind of this folly. Yet how many times before in the 
course of history has mankind heard this teaching, and turned 
to march behind the war-lords! 

Let me say parenthetically that I do the American Peace 
advocates an injustice in lumping them all in one group. 
Many of the men interested and active in pacifism—such as, let 
us say, Elihu Root—understand the colossal size of the task 
before humanity and are not for a moment deluded about the 
true nature of the international structure. Nor, indeed, do 
the members of the extreme wing always talk in the optimistic, 
sentimental strain. Our Butlers, Carnegies, Meads and Jor- 
dans are men of large capacity; they too are helping to shape 
and guide the rationalistic attack on the war system. The 
one criticism than can be made of them is their apparent failure 
to see that the rationalistic attack alone has promise of success, 
whereas the sentimental attack invites defeat and reaction. 

If we are to fight the war system rationally we must first 
chart our enemies’ position and strength. Certain aspects of 
modern militarism have been thrown into sharp relief by the 
present conflict. The first outstanding fact is this: that in 
nearly every great nation in the world there exists a powerful 
military caste, closely allied with governmental and capitalistic 
interests, and thoroughly impregnated with imperialistic ideals. 
This caste is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that national wel- 
fare, both in a political and in an industrial sense, is linked 
with military and naval power, and that the final factor in a 
people’s prosperity is armed force. We are not here dealing 
with Machiavellian conspirators, but with soldiers, statesmen, 
diplomats and publicists who believe themselves moved by the 
highest considerations of patriotism and national weal. And 
this imperialist class has the same existence and vitality, 
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though various degrees of conspicuousness, in Germany, Rus- 
sia, England, France and Japan. 

The second outstanding fact is the ability which these im- 
perialistic classes hold, in time of crisis, of imposing their 
opinion and their will on the entire public of their respective 
countries. Their power comes partly from the fact that foreign 
relations are handled and alliances negotiated in secret, and 
partly from the fact that the general public shares in greater or 
less degree the ideals, the fears, and the illusions of the mili- 
tarists. Nevertheless the public is, in most modern countries, 
powerless to control the issues of war and peace, once a crisis 
arises. 

The process by which the imperialists gain the upper hand 
the moment the Foreign Offices begin to quarrel was illumi- 
natingly shown in England last summer. I was in London at 
the time and saw in a brief period three distinct shifts of 
opinion on the part of the British public. During the latter 
days of July there was a feeling of astonishment and stupe- 
faction at the gravity and suddenness of the rupture on the 
continent. All the newspapers viewed a general European 
war with abhorrence. The whole nation prayed that the con- 
flict might be localized to Austria and Servia. Then, as the 
rift widened, and a war between Germany and Russia seemed 
inevitable, attention switched at once to the (then) problemat- 
ical attitude of Great Britain. 

In the first four days of August there was a sharp clash of 
opinion. The imperialistic party, powerful in the government 
and capitalistically in control, was patently seeking to rush the 
nation into the fray. Against them were arrayed the more 
inarticulate forces for conciliation. A great labor demonstra- 
tion, which I attended, was held in Trafalagar Square on the 
afternoon of Sunday, August 1, when the orators who argued 
against England’s possible participation were loudly cheered. 
Strong protests appeared in the press, condemning Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s policy, which (the protesters maintained) was 
one of baiting Germany on. A Neutrality League, headed by 
prominent writers and politicians, was hastily organized, and 
distributed thousands of circulars and pamphlets, demanding 
that Britain stand clear and giving reasons why it was foolish 
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to sacrifice England’s sons “to aid Russia in a war of aggres- 
sion.” Various women’s organizations held meetings urging 
a position of strict neutrality. 

Now these efforts to keep Britain out of Armageddon may 
seem to many persons to have been ill-advised. But the essen- 
tial point is that they failed, absolutely and pitifully, to turn 
the course of events by a hair’s breadth. The arguments of 
the Neutrality League were never answered, but the League 
itself died an ignominious death, after the declaration of war, 
amid showers of abuse. Labor was swung into line by appeals 
to patriotism. And the women were ignored. 

Both the psychology of the crowd and the shortness of time 
played against the pacifist elements in England. It is an ab- 
surd overstatement of the facts to say that the huge arma- 
ments of modern times force nations into war by their own 
weight; but it is incontestable that armaments quicken the 
descent into hostilities once the brakes of international good- 
will begin to slip. Simultaneous mobilization is now a matter 
of military necessity. If Russia starts to call out its reserves 
and muster its horses, Germany feels that it must follow 
suit within a week. If Germany orders mobilization France 
does not dare withhold its retaliatory order a single day. And 
diplomatic negotiations become perfunctory after mutual mob- 
ilization has commenced. 

The third and final stage of public opinion was, of course, 
the “united front against the enemy.” When war was declared 
against Germany there was no irrepressible enthusiasm, no 
burning passion, manifest in England. I was told that feeling 
ran much higher at the beginning of the Boer war. The Brit- 
ish public acquiesced in the war; they did not demand it. But 
within a few weeks all that was changed. The country lashed 
itself into a fury. The cultivated classes devoted themselves 
to writing poems and letters breathing defiance to the foe and 
expanding on his viciousness, while the man in the street, fed 
daily on newspaper reports of the enemy’s atrocities and per- 
fidies, talked with scorn and hate of “those bloody Germans.” 
There was an identical development of feeling in Germany and 
in France. The military castes had won “the day.” The war 
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raged between great populations each firmly consolidated into 
a fighting whole by the hot cement of enmity and dread. 

If the present war has made the Peace propaganda of 
recent years appear futile and in part foolish, it is simply be- 
cause its sponsors have been hugging delusions. The world 
conflict presents them the opportunity to revise their program 
and slough off their sentimentalities. It is no part of the paci- 
fist’s business to fix the “blame” on this nation or on that. He is 
at grapples with a system,—the war system, which should com- 
mand his respect if only for its power. He might well give up 
wasting time and energy in formulating paper schemes of 
world federation, and in seeking to tie the hands of Mars with 
parchment treaties and arbitration agreements. These schemes 
can never succeed until they are the expression and the out- 
growth of an inner spirit. The cabinets of Europe cannot be 
tricked into signing away their right to make war until they 
are ready. 

War, it has been said, is the failure of human reason. But 
the truth is that human reason has never been much exercised 
on the problems of international harmony. Alliances to secure 
“a balance of power” are selfish devices to strengthen national 
advantages. Arbitration dodges the issue. It erects the status 
quo into the arbiter of all disputes, and gives no opportunity 
for either the correction of past injustices, or the flexible ad- 
justment of future disputes over territory, population and 
economic rights. Arbitration puts the scales of international 
justice in the dead hand of the past. 

The rationalistic attack on the war system will involve more 
hard thinking than the professional pacifists have yet brought 
to the task. Most of the problems to be solved have been 
touched only at the edges. In the economic world we do not 
yet know at what points the interests of separate nations con- 
verge and at what points they conflict, and certainly we have 
no machinery to settle by peaceful means the differences at 
issue any more than we have a machinery to change national 
boundaries without war. Questions of emigration, of expan- 
sion of population, treatment of backward peoples, the regula- 
tion of revolutionary disorder in countries like Mexico, the 
apportionment of capital concessions and spheres of influence, 
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—in these matters we have no international rules, no interna- 
tional technique. But if we are to avoid future wars we must 
rub smooth these great areas of friction with the oil of reason. 
It will be no light task. 

The sentimental pacifist is one who, in his heart, hopes and 
dreams of a world in which men shun the great scourge of war 
at any cost,—will not fight because there is nothing thought to 
be worth fighting for. The rationalistic pacifist would leave 
the race all of its old virility and ambition, and all the virtues 
of its aggressiveness. He would make militarism unnecessary, 
not merely odious. He can expect no swift or easy victory. 








The Poetry of Alfred Noyes 


Joun Owen BgEaty 


It is exceedingly difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
works of any contemporary writer. This should prove espec- 
ially true in the case of Mr. Alfred Noyes who is not yet thirty- 
five years old. On the other hand a consideration of the 
amount of poetry by this young author, and of the fact that his 
Collected Poems have gone through several reprints both in 
England and America, gives a feeling from the first that we 
are dealing with no ordinary writer of verse—one who is at 
least remarkable for productivity. Mr. Noyes, however, 
has had the good fortune to combine high quality with con- 
siderable quantity. He challenges the attention of all who are 
interested in the best of present-day poetry, and is bidding for 
an elevated rank in English literature. 

Like so many of England’s illustrious men of letters, Mr. 
Noyes began his literary career while still a student at Oxford, 
his first contribution being made to the weekly edition of the 
London Times. Leaving the university, he devoted himself 
wholly to poetry and in 1902 issued a volume of short poems 
entitled The Loom of Years. Poems followed in 1904. 

These volumes can in no sense be considered epoch-making, 
but they indicated the appearance of a young poet with a sure 
sense of form and a healthy and widely interested mind—a 
singer alive to the best of the Victorian tradition, but entirely 
adjusted to the science-wrought marveis of the nineteenth 
century. “Art,” “A Triple Ballad of Old Japan,” “Necrom- 
ancy,” and “Butterflies” are examples of a broad structural 
variety. “The Old Sceptic” who, “weary of disbelieving,” 
resolves to go back to “the God above fact and date,” points to 
future lyrics of unperturbed faith in the Supreme Being. “A 
Song of Sherwood” suggests the later drama Sherwood, but 
affords no idea of the inspiration afterwards found in the 
larger theme. With its glorification of England, “The World’s 
May-Queen” is a forerunner of Drake. In these early lyrics— 
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and this is more noticeable in those since canceled—one can 
easily see the influence of Swinburne and Tennyson and, to a 
lesser degree, of several other poets. “Dream Voices” is 
obviously a copy of Poe’s “The Bells.” These volumes look 
before and after: before to an uncommonly wide acquaintance 
with the best English poetry of nearly every period, particu- 
larly of the nineteenth century, and after to a more masterly 
touch and a more individual note, the latter even yet not fully 
developed. 

Although The Flower of Old Japan (1903) brought its au- 
thor an invitation to attend the meetings of the Japan Society 
in London, he avows in the preface of a later edition that the 
Japan of his knowledge is only such as “an imaginative child 
might construct out of the oddities of a willow-pattern plate.” 
This “tale in verse” had best be considered in connection with 
The Forest of Wild Thyme (1905) which in its first edition 
was characterized in a sub-title as a “fable for children under 
ninety.” “The two poems,” says Mr. Noyes, “are not to be 
taken merely as fairy-tales, but as an attempt to follow the 
careless and happy feet of childhood back into the kingdom of 
those dreams which . . . are the sole reality worth living 
and dying for.” Of the two, The Forest of Wild Thyme is to 
my mind much the superior. In it Mr. Noyes has set the feet 
of childhood dancing in a wonderland fable of charming origi- 
nality and great poetic beauty, a fable, however, with “a certain 
seriousness behind its fancy.” It is the story of a doubting 
father brought back to faith by the dream of his children as 
they lay asleep on the grave of their dead brother. Into this 
pretty story Mr. Noyes weaves some of his finest early songs. 
He includes in The Magic Casement, a fairy anthology which 
I shall refer to in a subsequent paragraph, the song which 
tells why “fairies suffered pain.” I quote two stanzas from 
the “Little Boy Blue” song, one of the poem’s admirable 
variants on Mother Goose themes: 


“Little Boy Blue, you are gallant and brave, 
There was never a doubt in those clear bright eyes. 
Come, challenge the grim dark Gates of the Grave 
As the skylark sings to those infinite skies! 
The world is a dream, say the old and the wise, 
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And its rainbows arise o’er the false and the true; 
But the mists of the morning are made of our sighs,— 
Ah, shatter them, scatter them, Little Boy Blue! 


“Little Boy Blue, if the child-heart knows, 
Sound but a note as a little one may; 

And the thorns of the desert shall bloom with the rose, 
And the healer shall wipe all tears away; 

Little Boy Blue, we are all astray, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn, 

Ah, set the world right, as a little one may; 
Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn!” 


Work of this kind requires a particular type of genius of the 
highest order. This song suggests that other “Little Boy 
Blue,” by Eugene Field, which is one of the treasures of 
American literature. 

Forty Singing Seamen, a collection of short poems, ap- 
peared in 1907, and The Enchanted Island and Other Poems in 
1909. The merit of these volumes assured the author a posi- 
tion at the head of the newer poets in England, and in tech- 
nique showed him to be possibly the closest rival of Swin- 
burne. In these poems Mr. Noyes continues in his earlier 
paths, but his range of subject-matter is increasingly wide. He 
is “as keenly aware of the sidewalk as of the stars,” but none 
the less truly aware of the stars, as a glance at the tables of 
contents will prove. “The Venus of Milo,” “Niobe,” and 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” revive for the twentieth century 
world the beauty and grief and romance of a great dead age, 
and establish their author as one of the finest modern inter- 
preters of classical mythology. Here also Mr. Noyes does his 
best work in the “pure praise” of other poets, honoring in this 
way Francis Thompson, Meredith, and Swinburne. The two 
pieces on the latter—a birthday ode and a memorial poem— 
are especially fine, and are free from the panegyrical exagger- 
ation which mars some of Swinburne’s own poems of praise. 
The title poem, “Forty Singing Seamen,” exemplifies a charac- 
teristically wholesome and vigorous humor. We also find Mr. 
Noyes becoming more serious and thought-provoking, especi- 
ally in the 1909 volume. “In a Railway Carriage” confronts 
the “masters of men” with their victim, a “pitiful, loathsome” 
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old woman with “moist inhuman eyes.” “The Newspaper 
3oy,” “herald of tragedy, comedy, crime and despair,” is the 
subject of a brilliant and unusual poem. “Red of the Dawn” is 
a pathetic story of a girl who chose death. The widely appeal- 
ing subject-matter and the superb verse of these poems have 
set the pace for the English lyric poets of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a pace which Mr. Noyes himself has surely not surpassed 
and probably not quite maintained. 

The first three books of Drake were published in 1906 and 
the remaining nine two years later. The subject of this epic 
is the life-story of Sir Francis Drake in its connection with 
England’s glory-crowned acquisition of the dominion of the 
seas. The poem has many merits: flawless blank verse, fine 
descriptive passages, beautiful incidental lyrics, and high senti- 
ment; yet as a whole it is not a significant epic. A poem on 
this subject must necessarily lack action and compelling unity, 
and Mr. Noyes was doubtless hampered by his faithful ad- 
herence to the facts of history. The execution of the traitor 
and the reference to far-off Devon Bess are human-interest 
touches, but the circumnavigation of the globe, which occupies 
six books, distinctly drags toward its close. Kipling referred 
to Drake as a “tale.” Swinburne called it a “noble and patri- 
otic and historic poem.” It is all of these, if you like, but not 
a great national epic. 

Mr. Noyes’s interest in England’s past gave rise also to 
Sherwood (1911) and Tales of the Mermaid Tavern (1912) 
which, while probably less ambitious than Drake, are far more 
pleasing. 

Sherwood, a drama in blank verse, is the traditional story 
of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and the rest, but Mr. Noyes has 
adorned his play with a new character, the pathetic lovable 
fairy, Shadow-of-a-Leaf, whose self-sacrifice bars to him the 
gates of heaven. The almost perfect blank verse is so admirably 
adapted to the subject-matter that the whole poem is alive with 
the romantic glamor of the spring-time of the modern world. 
A very high lyric note is struck in the song of Blondel. Be- 
cause of frequent scene-changing and the lack of stage tech- 
nique, this play is not adapted to the requirements of the mod- 
ern theater. Yet it is very dramatic; it seizes our interest 
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from the start and carries it on increasingly to the end. This 
“closet” drama ranks at the top of Greenwood literature and 
it is not unlikely that future generations will learn of Robin 
Hood from the first play of Alfred Noyes. 

The Tales of the Mermaid Tavern naturally suggests Long- 
fellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn as well as similarly grouped 
stories from Boccaccio and Chaucer on the one hand to James 
Hogg and William Morris on the other. Mr. Noyes imagines 
himself to be the “leather-jerkined pot-boy” to the immortals 
who were wont to frequent the renowned old hostelry presided 
over by Dame Dimpling. The way is thus open for imagina- 
tive description, and for the songs and stories told by the giants 
of the time. The limits of this paper will admit of no dis- 
cussion of the individual tales, excellent as they are, but the 
songs again are noteworthy. It is rare to find a more lilting 
movement than in this specimen stanza from a lyric in “The 
Companion of a Mile”: 

“*You lout ’ she laughed, ‘I'll leave my pail, and dance with him for 
cakes and ale 

I'll dance a mile for love,’ she laughed, ‘and win my wager, too. 

Your feet are shod and mine are bare, but when could leather dance 
on air? 

A milkmaid’s feet can fall as fair and light as falling dew.’” 


Truly alive with the wonder and romance of Elizabeth’s Eng- 
land, these tales should prove vastly and lastingly popular, 
especially to younger readers. 

Mr. Noyes’s more recent short poems continue the tra- 
dition set by Forty Singing Seamen and The Enchanted Island. 
“To a Pessimist” shows how much beauty and power he can 
condense into eight lines. “The Peacemaker” laments the 
death of Edward VII, “the people’s king.” “Mount Ida” gives 
a pleasing variant on the famous and ever-popular contest for 
the golden apple which is the basis of George Peele’s play, 
The Arraignment of Paris, and of Tennyson’s “Oenone.” 
“The Carol of the Fir-Tree” has been handsomely printed in 
pamphlet form in both England and America, in this country 
with another Christmas poem, “The Three Ships,” in an edi- 
tion for private circulation only. 
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In addition to many poems in magazines, Mr. Noyes has 
published, since the appearance of his Collected Poems (Amer- 
ican Edition), two small volumes each containing a war poem 
of much merit and more significance. The Wine-Press: A 
Tale of War (1913) is a vivid picture of a gruesome tragedy 
of the Balkan wars, the story of a Bulgarian wood-cutter who 
failed to understand when the Christian allies turned upon 
one another. The civilized world would not tolerate war, says 
the author, were it not for the fact that 


“The blood of peasants is not red 
A hundred miles away.” 


The poem ends with an eloquent epilogue entitled “The Dawn 
’ Rada (1914), a one-act play, presents the ruin of 
another Balkan home. It is “A Christmas tragedy of the 
Balkans, being a plea for ‘Peace on Earth, good will toward 
men,” and was first presented at the Christmas (1913) festival 
of the MacDowell Club of New York City. Rada is dramatic 
and actable, but in literary merit is rather inferior to The 
Wine-Press. 


of Peace.’ 


It may be well to conclude this summary with a word about 
the non-poetical works and activities that have claimed the at- 
tention of Mr. Noyes. The Magic Casement (1908) is a 
happily chosen anthology of fairy poetry, a field which is di- 
vided into fanciful divisions with such chapter-titles as “The 
Fairy Life,” “Come Unto These Yellow Sands,” and “Flower- 
Fairies.” The Temple of Beauty (1911), which appeared in 
America the same year as A Poet’s Anthology of Poems, is a 
rather unsatisfactory anthology chosen from the whole field of 
English and American poetry. 

Besides some critical essays published in various magazines, 
Mr. Noyes has written introductions to the anthologies just 
mentioned and to the American (1907) edition of The Flower 
of Old Japan. These introductions throw some light on his 
poetic creed which has in it nothing noteworthily new. Mr. 
Noyes is an admirer of William Morris and has written the 
English Men of Letters series biography (1908) of that poet. 
Of late years he has been in demand as a lecturer and has given 
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many readings from his poems. He delivered the Lowell 
lectures on The Sea in English Poetry, and is now Visiting 
Professor of English Literature in Princeton University where 
he has duties in the spring semester only. 

After this brief review, as nearly chronological as possible, 
of Mr. Noyes’s work as a man of letters, it remains for me to 
discuss certain phases of his poetry which are of especial 
interest and certain fields in which he has made, or shows 
promise of, notable achievement. 

As I indicated above, Mr. Noyes has drawn widely in sub- 
ject and spirit from England’s rich literary past. If he can be 
said to have any particular literary ancestors, they are Swin- 
burne and Tennyson, and these great Victorians affected him 
quite differently. The influence of Tennyson is in the main a 
general one and of spirit only, while certain of the poems are 
stamped with the very image and superscription of Swin- 
burne. Such expressions as “bare bright breasts,” “free of the 
deep as their wings are free,” and “swift as the Spring where 
the South has brightened” would not have been written before 
the publication of the storm-provoking Poems and Ballads in 
1866. These lines from “Strangers” (now canceled) show an 
interesting Swinburne-Tennyson medley : 


“We love, or dream that we love, 
A love in love with a dream, 
The San Graal brightens above, 

We rise and follow the gleam.” 


I realize that similarities can exist without indebtedness, but 
I think that imitation is pardonable in a young writer until 
he really finds himself. Keats began in this way. Mr. Noyes, 
moreover, has canceled those poems in which his style-copying 
was most evident, and his later poems are more and more 
individual. He is now striking his own note and the world is 
waiting for the songs he will sing. 

Mr. Noyes has always used repetition freely and in the 
main to good effect. In “Apes and Ivory,” “A Song of Eng- 
land,” “On the Death of Francis Thompson,” and many can- 
celed poems the first and last stanzas are identical. Often two 
or more stanzas are nearly alike. If every poem must rise in 
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power from beginning to end this device is faulty. On the 
other hand it has certain merits. The first stanza presents a 
thought or a picture and when we read it again in the white 
light of what has gone before, its significance comes home to 
us with a fuller meaning. The wonderful poem, “The High- 
wayman,” owes much of its charm to a progressive repetition 
in the same stana. I quote: 


“Tlot-tlot in the frosty silence Tlot-tlot in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer! Her face was like a light! 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one last deep breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him—with her 
death.” 


The possibilities of a chorus changing in intensity from stanza 
to stanza are readily conceivable to those familiar with the 
increasing terror of the “Nevermore” refrain of “The Raven.” 
This species of refrain was, I believe, introduced by Poe, and 
has since been used effectively by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
in “The Old Man and Jim.” I mention two instances in the 
poetry of Mr. Noyes—the song in Book I of Drake, and the 
rollicking final song in “A Coiner of Angels” (Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern). 

Since many of the earlier editions of Mr. Noyes’s poems 
can be obtained only with difficulty, a word in general about 
the canceled poems will not be amiss. As the poet of love and 
faith and everlasting optimism, it is not surprising that the 
author has suppressed lyrics of trivial love such as “The Lord- 
’ and gloomy and despairing pieces like “Pas- 
tiche” and “Sea Foam.” Another type of canceled poems is 
represented by such titles as “Venus Disrobing for the Bath.” 
To those allowing even the slightest latitude in works of art, 
these poems could give no offense, and Mr. Noyes has re- 
moved much of great beauty ; but on the whole his withdrawals 
have doubtless been not unwise. Of course the only defect of 
many of the canceled pieces is their relative inferiority. Again 
Mr. Noyes has occasionally changed the name of a poem, in 
some cases with a revision. Examples are “Sherwood,” “The 


ing’s Daughter,’ 


8 
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Universalist,” “The Answer,” which are now known respect- 
ively as “A Song of Sherwood,” 
“Vicisti, Galilize.” 

In one of his prefaces Mr. Noyes defends Swinburne 
against the often proffered charge of atheism, claiming that 
Swinburne’s devotion to pagan mythology was but a poetic 
rite. However this may be, Mr. Noyes himself feels the need 
of no such rite. He takes justifiable pride in his healthy re- 
ligious views, and has lectured on “Poetry and Faith.” 


“A Post-Impression,” and 


Free 
from the doubt which marred the genius of Arnold, he flaunts 
many powerful lyrics in the face of the so-called atheists. 
“The Origin of Life” was written as an answer to an “enorm- 
ously great” scientist who stated that life was mefely the “for- 
tuitous concourse of chemical elements.” As one of his strong- 
est and best religious poems, I quote the last two stanzas: 


“When you have seen those vacant primal skies 
Beyond the centuries, 

Watched the pale mists across their darkness flow, 
As in a lantern-show, 

Weaving, by merest “chance,” 
Pageants of praise and prayer; 

Watched the great hills like clouds arise and set, 
And one—named Olivet; 

When you have seen, as a $s 


out of thin air, 


adow passing away, 
One child clasp hands and pray; 

When you have seen emerge from that dark mire 
One martyr, ringed with fire; 

Or, from that nothingness, by special grace, 


One woman’s love-lit face, 


“Will you have courage, then, to front 
(From which your sophists draw 

Their only right to flout one human creed) 
That nothing can proceed- 

Not even thought, not even love—from less 
Than its own nothingness? 

The law is yours! But dare you waive your pride, 

And kneel where you denied? 


The law is yours! Dare you rekindle, then, 
One faith for faithless man, 

And say you found, on that d 
In the beginning—GOD?” 


lark road you trod, 
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In giving him as wife Miss Garnett Daniels, the daughter 
of an officer of the United States Army, fortune may have been 
preparing Mr. Noyes as the poet of friendship between Eng- 
land and this country. In the centennial year of Anglo-Ameri- 
can peace it may be doubted if this was needed, but aside from 
its necessity it is pleasant to have among us a brilliant English- 
man whose aim is friendship. However, in the cause of uni- 
versal peace, Mr. Noyes has a great field and has done some 
excellent work. Nor is his work that of a mere sentimentalist. 
He knows the horrors of war to the latest details where men 
fight in holes in the ground and are killed by “cold machines” 
without ever seeing their foes. “Lucifer’s Feast,” first pub- 
lished in The Forum of December, 1909, is a foreshadowing 
of the conflict at present raging in Europe. Two nations, “the 
top and flower of time,” the lands of Shakespeare and Bee- 
thoven, are the guests of Lucifer and their attempted justifica- 
tions of war drive the disgusted devil to his home in hell. In 
“The Searchlights” (The Poetry Review, November, 1914,) 
Mr. Noyes attacks the statement of von Bernhardi that “there 
is no power above the state.” In an introduction to Oakley 
Williams’s translation of The Human-Slaughter House by 
Wilhelm Lamszus, Mr. Noyes says: “From a logical point of 
view a war between civilized peoples is as insane as it is foul 
and evil. The pacifists are fighting the noblest battle of the 
present day. They are not going to win without a struggle; 
but they will win. And they will win because they have on 
their side the common good of mankind, common sense, com- 
mon justice, and common truth.” The enthusiasm and ability 
of Mr. Noyes should accomplish much in the promotion of 
peace. At any rate, he is a vital figure in a great movement. 
Down from Homer and Beowulf, poets in singing of battles 
have been the most instrumental force in encumbering the 
world with its legacy of militarism. And if militarism is wrong, 
it is but their duty to lend their aid in its downfall. 

Long before the beginning of the present war, Mr. Noyes 
had expressed the desire of becoming a poet of peace, and as 
such had produced some powerful invectives against war. In 
this connection the influence of England’s struggle with Ger- 
many will prove of great interest. His intense love of his 
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native land should, however, prove no hindrance to his work 
in behalf of peace, for in the past he has not hesitated to reg- 
ister a protest against the acts of those in authority—as seen 
in “Lucifer’s Feast” and The Wine-Press. It often takes a 
crisis to sound the depths of a poet’s ability. The spectacle of 
his country torn between Cavalier and Roundhead made the 
poet of Paradise Lost out of the poet of Comus. It may be 
that Mr. Noyes, stirred by the conflict of Teuton against Teu- 
ton, will find himself finally and fully as a great world poet of 
universal peace. 

Since Mr. Noyes is still very young and very much alive 
and doubtless has his greatest work ahead of him, it can be 
well seen that any attempted estimate of his work must be im- 
perfect. Yet whatever his future may be, his achievement is 
already very high. Not only free from the reeking putridity of 
Arthur Symons, but from any taint of vulgarity, his work is 
clean and uplifting. He adds universality to the genius of 
Masefield. He has Browning’s optimism without his ob- 
jectionable style. Untroubled by Victorian qualms, he stands 
firm in the faith of the ages. He has caught the spirit of Ten- 
nyson, and has approached nearest to the harmony of Swin- 
burne. Many of the lyrics, The Forest of Wild Thyme, Sher- 
wood and the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern are of indisputably 
permanent value. In fine, Mr. Noyes is the greatest living 
English poet; and his past accomplishment warrants the 
belief that—with sedulous devotion to his art—he may attain 
high rank in that galaxy of genius whose morning star is 
Chaucer and whose newest light is Swinburne. 

Yet I cannot close this paper without sounding a note of 
warning. Since the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, Mr. Noyes’s 
poetry has made no advance and, though of a high uniform ex- 
cellence, has scarcely maintained its standard of a few years 
back. While hoping the contrary, I fear that teaching, lecturing, 
and “reading” are winning him away from his earlier inspira- 
tion. Mr. George Edward Woodberry gave up a chair in Co- 
lumbia University to devote himself to literature. William 
Vaughn Moody refused the salary of a full professor for a 
quarter session’s work at the University of Chicago, because 
he felt that each day he lectured he was undermining his ability 
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as a poet—a sharp contrast to Mr. Noyes’s assumption of pro- 
fessorial duties at Princeton, as free from routine as they may 
be. Mr. Noyes has already a wide and soundly established 
popularity which will not be enhanced by his appearance be- 
fore schools and women’s clubs. He is cast in the mold of 
poetic genius of stuff too fine to fritter away his energy—as 
Dickens did—by “readings” to students and admiring ladies, 
however much pleasure or profit there may be in such a pro- 
cedure. The American people are glad to have him in this 
country, yet the close student of his poetry cannot but feel 
that English literature of the future will be richer if he returns 
soon to his home in England and sends his “song oversea 
for us.” 

Yet Mr. Noyes may know best. His work in America may 
result in a newer and higher inspiration. If this be true, he 
has in his hands the immediate glory of English poetry. 
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To those of us who have been embarrassed by certain 
questionable devices of modern advertising or who have been 
the victims of theatrical tricksters, it may perhaps afford some 
consolation to know that persons were similarly embarrassed 
in the days of Shakspere. That Elizabethan cony-catchers 
were masters of their art is abundantly proved by the testimony 
of such contemporary writers as Harman, Greene, and Dekker; 
and that these sharpers sometimes assumed the role of show- 
men and that even the exponents of legitimate Elizabethan 
drama were well advanced in the art of advertising, may be 
seen from the evidence presented briefly in the following pages. 

It is a well-known fact that England during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries was considerably troubled by 
strolling bands of unlicensed showmen, who, if we can trust 
contemporary protests, were frequently plain rogues masquer- 
ading as actors. Perhaps some light is thrown on the methods 
of such persons by the scene in Middleton’s Mayor of Queen- 
borough, where the worthy Simon is ingeniously deprived of 
his purse by a member of a strolling company. But according 
to good authority, that of Aminadab, the players were merely 
impostors who “only take the name of country comedians to 
abuse simple people with a printed play or two, which they 
bought at Canterbury for six pence.” 

Now it was probably against such characters that the fam- 
ous law against Rogues and Vagabonds was primarily directed 
in 1572. After the passage of such a law the protection of the 
queen or some nobleman was necessary for the safety of 
showmen. Naturally under such circumstances, therefore, 
the more unscrupulous strollers of the period were tempted 
to forge their licenses to act or to steal them outright from 
other companies; and records of both practices are extant. 
In 1591, for example, Norwich was visited by a company pos- 
sessing a “counterfete lycens” stating that they were “the L. 
Shandos Men”; and in 1622 the Lord Chamberlain in a war- 
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rant to the various officials of England urged them to be on 
their guard against false documents, in that players greatly 
abuse their authority in “lendinge lettinge & sellynge their said 
commissions and lycences.” At Leicester in March, 1584, the 
license of the Earl of Worcester’s servants was stolen and 
used by a group of so-called players, while in May, 1624, the 
players “of the ffortune house in London” protested at Nor- 
wich against one William Danyell, who had “eniuriously got- 
ten their Letters Patents.”! 

Now when tricksters undertook to tour the country under 
fictitious licenses, it is entirely natural that the more daring 
would be tempted to pass themselves off for the Queen’s Ser- 
vants; for by so doing they would have at least a chance to 
receive especial consideration at the hands of unsuspecting 
officials and citizens in the provincial towns. Some idea of this 
provincial respect for the Queen’s Servants may perhaps be 
obtained from the entertaining story told by Nash of the 
justice who was exceedingly agitated because the audience 
laughed at the wearer of the royal livery, the great Richard 
Tarleton. After trying in vain to quiet his fellows by means 
of becks and nods, he finally took his staff “and beat them 
round about unmercifully on the bare pates, in that they, being 
but farmers and poor country hinds, would presume to laugh 
at the Queen’s men and make no more account of her cloth in 
his presence.” 

An equally ludicrous instance of provincial veneration is 
the story in John Taylor’s Wit and Mirth of a fellow who in 
“Queen Elizabeth’s days” provided himself with a “a brooch 
in his hat, like a tooth drawer, with a Rose and Crowne and 
two letters” and then obtained the Lord Chamberlain’s license 
to show a trained ape. On the occasion of his visit to Love 
in Cornwall he failed to secure spectators, but not to be out- 
done he wrote as follows to the Mayor: “These are to will 
and require you, and every of you, with your wives and fam- 
ilies, that upon the sight hereof, you make your personall ap- 
pearance before the Queenes Ape, for it is an Ape of ranke and 
quality, who is to be practised throughout her Majesties do- 


1For evidence cited in paragraph see Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 
II, pp. 320 ff. 
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minions, that by his long experience amongst her loving sub- 
jects, hee may bee the better enabled to doe her Majesty ser- 
vice hereafter : and hereof faile you not, as you will answer the 
contrary.” 

The letter caused considerable consternation ; and the may- 
or, after being advised by “a grave man of the towne” that the 
showman was really the queen’s servant—a fact proved by the 
brooch on his hat,—decided to take no chances of offending 
Elizabeth. Consequently the whole populace visited the per- 
formance, and on his arrival the mayor was politic enough to 
“put off his hat” to the trained animal “because it was the 
Queenes Ape.” 

At a time when the title “Her Majesty’s Servants” was 
treated with such respect, it is of course impossible to tell 
how often it was used advantageously by unscrupulous show- 
men, but there is evidence to indicate that such was frequently 
done. In September, 1592, for instance, the frequency of the 
practice is implied in the phraseology of the complaint for- 
warded to the Privy Council by the Vice-Chancellor and Heads 
of the houses of Cambridge, wherein it is specified that the 
University has been disturbed by various strolling companies 
“pretendinge them selves to be her Maties Plaiers” ;? and that 
even London was sometimes infested by those who affected to 
advantage the title of the Queen’s men is proved by an incident 
which took place about November, 1584, when the Corporation 
wrote as follows in reply to the petition of the actors who 
desired to perform in the city :? 

“Tt may please you to know that the last yere when such 
toleration was of the Queens players only, all the places of 
playeing were filled with men calling themselues the Queene’s 
players.” 

Of course most of the malefactors who stole or forged their 
licenses to act did so with the intention of actually giving some 
sort of performance. But there is some reason for believing 
that occasionally such dishonesty was resorted to simply as a 
means of securing the “reward” with which a community op- 
posed to theatricals was accustomed to buy off players who pre- 
sented the proper credentials, allowing them to perform 


2 Malone Society, Collections, I, 2, pp. 193, 174. 
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throughout the realm of England. At any rate, we have some 
evidence that sharpers, who really had no show to give, some- 
times imposed upon unsuspecting mayors in this manner. In 
the fifth act of Histriomastix a band of players calling them- 
selves Sir Oliver’s men are approached by a town officer who 
desires to pay them not to present their play. They refuse his 
offer; and the officer remarks: “Sir Oliver’s men? ‘The last 
players took the towns reward like honest men.” To which 
assertion the worthy Gulch answers in a manner that surely 
opened the eyes of the officer: “Those were a couple of cony- 
catchers that Cousen mayors, and have no consort but them- 
selves.” 

In view of such a practice, we naturally wonder if some 
over-superstitious city fathers are being imposed upon when 
we read such passages as the quaint Coventry record of 1636, 
“paid given to the players that would have shewed a sight 
about witches vi s,” and certain similar payments to “ridd” 
players “out of the towne.” 

So far we have been concerned with certain species of dis- 
honesty practised for the most part by out-and-out rascals. 
There remain for consideration various questionable devices 
of advertising resorted to by licensed showmen of Shakspere’s 
day. 

That the Elizabethans realized fully the advertising value 
of catchy and suggestive titles to be exposed on play-posters, 
or perhaps sometimes even on hand-bills, there can be no 
doubt. W. J. Lawrence has given a list of such titles, with the 
remark that showmanship did not begin with Barnum.* Some- 
times the titles of plays were not only catchy; they were in- 
tentionally more or less misleading for the purpose of attract- 
ing those persons who were prone to detect the stage tamper- 
ing with such matters as current politics or religion. For in- 
stance, on the occasion of Princess Elizabeth’s marriage to the 
Elector Palatine, Wentworth Smith wrote a play to be acted 
by the citizens under the very suggestive title The Hector of 
Germanie or the Palsgrave Prime Elector. But when the 
audience had assembled, probably with the belief that King 


8 Eliz. Playhouse and Other Studies, Il, 63. 
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James’s son-in-law would be brought upon the stage, the pro- 
logue dispelled this belief with the words: 


“Our Author for himselfe, this bad me say, 
Although the Palsgrave be the name of th’ Play, 
Tis not the Prince, which in this Kingdome late, 
Marryed the Mayden-glory of our state: 

What Pen dares be so bold in this strict age, 

To bring him while he liues upon the Stage? 
And though he would, Authorities sterne brow 
Such a presumptuous deede will not allow.”4 


This precaution was no doubt well taken; for there is some 
reason to believe that occasionally the very suggestiveness of 
titles not only aroused suspicion as to the legitimate nature of 
the play—a thing no doubt desired by the actors—but even 
caused the actors themselves considerable inconvenience. Evi- 
dence has been given elsewhere® for thinking that perhaps 
Taylor’s The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl, a play interrupted by 
the London officials at approximately the same time when 
Smith’s drama was given, is an example of a suggestive title 
which proved unfortunate. It is possible that another example 
of a play which was advertised by a very suggestive, but un- 
fortunate, title is the Sackfull of News, forbidden by officers 
in 1557. On September 5 of this very stirring year the Privy 
Council wrote the Mayor of London that a “lewde play” was 
to be given on that date at the Boar’s Head in Algate. Officers 
were instructed to commit the players to “salfe warde” and 
send the play-book to the Council. That the play contained 
nothing objectionable except an over-suspicious title seems 
probable in view of the fact that on September 6 the Council, 
after reading the play-book, had the players liberated with the 
instructions that hereafter they were to act only such plays as 
“are seen and allowed by thordynarye.’® 

Such cases as have been considered above may all be re- 
garded as bits of legitimate advertising. Nor can the practice 


‘Incidentally it may be noted that this 
against bringing royal personages on the 
was probably made early in the reign of |] 
this same proclamation is in Conway’s | 
Middleton’s Game at Chess in 1624. cf 
119. 


ge shows that the proclamation 
had been issued before 1613. It 
A more interesting reference to 
re Privy Council concerning 
ve, Government Regulations, 








5 Anglia, June, 1914, pp. 148-50. 
® Acts of the Privy Council, 1556-1558, pp. 168-69. 
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of advertising an old play under a new name be seriously ob- 
jected to on the ground of honesty. There are, however, a few 
misleading titles that are not to be so readily excused. I refer 
to those long descriptive titles which promise something that is 
not to be found in the plays themselves. For example, the 
1622 edition of The Fair Quarrel promises, in the “forefront of 
the book,” a good many features that are really lacking; the 
title-page of Greene’s James IV makes a similar promise ; and 
the 1639 edition of Field’s Amends for Ladies announces “the 
merry prankes of Moll Cut-Purse,” but the “prankes,” if they 
can be called such, are confined to a single uninteresting scene. 
Of course the phenomenon just cited is probably due to the 
carelessness or advertising ability of printers, still it is at least 
possible that the long titles, that of The Fair Quarrel excepted, 
were originally used on posters to attract spectators by a ques- 
tionable device. And personally I am inclined to look with 
suspicion upon a similar device employed in the epilogue to 
2 Henry IV, where the promise made regarding Falstaff’s 
future role is certainly not satisfactorily fulfilled in Henry V. 

Other instances of what may perhaps be called misleading 
advertising are the tricks of those Elizabethan sharpers cor- 
responding to our present-day proprietors of side-shows. As 
is well known, especially to those who have read the chronicles 
and diaries of the period, the Elizabethans were immensely 
interested in all sorts of “mervails,” such as deformed children, 
strange beasts and birds, etc., hence the showmen of the age, 
taking advantage of this curiosity, were accustomed to exhibit 
in London and the provinces such novelties as “a child borne 
without armes,” “a strang beste,” “a gyants bone.” Some of 
these “mervails” were of course genuine, but unquestionably 
some of them were flagrant impositions. Samuel Butler, for 
example, in his character of a Projector tells us that “insuffi- 
cient monsters” were commonly employed to cheat the curious 
public. In Jasper Mayne’s The City-Match, III, 1 and 2, oc- 
curs an incident, which, notwithstanding its similarity to scenes 
in Lazarillo de Tormes (Pt. Il, Chaps. V-VII), may well have 
been taken from actual London life—a violent example of the 
“insufficient monster” later protested against by Butler. A 
foolish youngster, after having been made drunk at an inn, is 
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garbed as a strange fish, advertised elaborately by means of a 
picture, trumpets, and an industrious “barker,” and then ex- 
hibited to those who are willing to pay the admission price of 
one shilling. 

More significant is a frequently cited passage in the diary 
of the Rev. Richard Madox, chaplain on board one of the 
ships in Her Majesty’s service. Under the date of February 
22, 1582, occurs an entry to the effect that the worthy parson 
went to “the theatre” to “see a scurvy play set out all by one 
virgin, which there proved a ‘fyemarten’ without voice, so that 
we stayed not the matter.”*’ And in the margin of the manu- 
script is written “a virgin play.” The nature of this very in- 
teresting production has never been satisfactorily explained, 
but to me there is little doubt that the chaplain, bent on seeing 
the sights of London, was the victim of some enterprising 
showman, who, taking advantage of the appeal which a wo- 
man on the stage would make, advertised as “a virgin play” 
the tricks of a female mute—a feminine curiosity like those 
unfortunates that were exhibited in England during the period, 
such creatures as “the hairy wench,” the “woman with dead 
flesh,” or the wife of Adrian Provoe—‘she that washes, threads 
needles, writes, dresses her children, plays o’ th’ virginals with 
her feet.”8 The word “fyemarten” is apparently a term of 
abuse applied by the disappointed parson to this female un- 
fortunate. 

If the more acute Elizabethans sometimes perceived that 
they had thrown away their pennies on an “insufficient mon- 
ster,” and if the worthy chaplain turned away in disgust from 
the voiceless “fyemarten,” they could at least console them- 
selves with the thought that they had received something for 
their money. In this they were more fortunate than some of 
their novelty-loving contemporaries who saw not a semblance 
of a show in return for their entrance fees; for the device of 
assembling an audience by false advertising and then running 
away with the cash-box seems to have been employed on sev- 
eral occasions by tricksters of the Elizabethan period. 

As early as 1564 we have in Merry Tales and Witty An- 
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swers the account of an ingenious soul who gave out that cer- 
tain gentlemen of note were to give a public example of their 
histrionic ability. The assembled spectators were duly locked 
in by the promoter, who then disappeared with the money 
collected. Considerably later a cozener by the name of Bulkin® 
is said to have imposed in a similar manner upon a large audi- 
ence. Having paid their money to witness various infallible 
cures and instances of prophetic ability, they saw instead only 
a placard, which the guller was obliging enough to leave be- 
hind, bearing the words: 


“Now you have heard the sound of the drumme, 
You may all depart like fooles, as you come.” 


George Peele, the dramatist, is also credited with a similar 
trick, whereby he replenished his purse at the expense of Bris- 
towe local pride and official conceit.'° 

The incidents above are described in jest-books of the 
period; consequently, of course, they can hardly be accepted 
as evidence. Yet they are no more ridiculous than is an event 
which unquestionably did take place and which may well have 
been inspired by those merry tales which we have just re- 
corded. In the fall of 1602, a scheming member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Richard Vennor by name, taking advantage of the patriot- 
ism, the love of splendor and the interest in courtly entertain- 
ments characteristic of the period, scattered about London 
elaborate hand-bills advertising that on November 6 certain 
gentlemen and gentlewomen would set forth at the Swan a 
“play” titled England’s Joy, a splendid sort of historical pag- 
eant in which the queen and contemporary England would re- 
ceive their full share of eulogy. The entrance fee to this unique 
performance was to be ten shillings “at the least”; and so in- 
geniously had the production been advertised that a tremend- 
ous crowd assembled in spite of the high price of admission. 
At the proper time Vennor obtained possession of the cash- 
box and attempted in vain to escape. On learning of the de- 
ception the audience revenged itself by partially destroying 
the theatre. The large number of allusions to England’s Joy 
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in contemporary literature indicates that this was regarded as 
the most noteworthy piece of theatrical gulling during the 
Elizabethan period. 

The notoriety attending England’s Joy may have induced 
others to resort to Vennor’s method of deception. At any rate, 
we have indications that similar devices were practised later 
than 1602. It seems that fencers, as well as needy actors, were 
wont to attract attention by elaborate and misleading bills. 
This is brought out in Valentine’s invective against his fickle 
friends (Wit Without Money, IV:V), wherein he bids them 
continue in their littleness and ignorance, 


“Till you break in at plays, like ’prentices, 

For three a groat, and crack nuts, with the scholars 
In penny-rooms again, and fight for apples; 

Till you return to what I found you, people 
Betray’d into the hands of fencers’, challengers’, 
Tooth-drawers’ bills, and tedious proclamations 

In meal-markets, with throngings to see cut-purses.” 


And a passage in Dekker’s News from Hell‘! seems to imply 
that sometimes at least the fencers ran away with the cash-box 
after assembling spectators by such pretentious methods: “At 
sword and buckler, Little Davy, was no bodie to him [i e., the 
devil], and as for Rapier and Dagger, the German may be his 
journeyman. Marry the question is, in which of the Play- 
houses he would have performed his Prize, if it had grown to 
blowes, and whether the Money being gathered, he would 
Cozende the Fencers, or the Fencers him.” 

Again, the extemporal rimer, William Fennor, who must 
not be confused with Richard Vennor above, challenged a rival 
poet by the name of Kendall to a wit bout at the Fortune. The 
latter, however, failed to appear at the last moment; hence 
Fennor in his Defence tells with considerable gusto how he 
stepped forth upon the stage and by his efforts completely 
satisfied the suspicious and discontented spectators there as- 
sembled. But John Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Cast Over 
the Water flatly affirms that the whole affair was a bit of gull- 
ing got up by Kendall and Fennor after the order of Vennor’s 
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“England’s Joy”; and he says of Fennor’s account of the paci- 
fication of the disappointed Fortune audience: 
“Thou brag’st what fame thou got’st upon the stage: 
Indeed thou set’st the people in a rage, 
In playing England’s Joy, that every man 
Did iudge it worse then that was done at Swan.” 


And again, in the same poem he affirms that he will exhibit 
Fennor as “an old blind brave Baboone,” who, at the “costs” 
of the public will 


“his wits employ, 
To play the seconde part of England’s Joy.” 


One is the more inclined to accept Taylor’s accusation as well 
founded in view of Fennor’s behavior when he was challenged 
to meet the Water Poet in a wit contest at the Hope on Octo- 
ber 7, 1614. Like Kendall at an earlier date, Fennor did not 
appear ; consequently the audience, perhaps as a result of his 
previous conduct at the Fortune, considered itself “betray’d 
into the hands of challengers’ bills,” and proceeded to behave 
much as the audience did on the occasion of “England’s Joy.” 


A part of Taylor’s description of the incident may not be out 
of place: 


“But when I saw the day away did fade, 

And thy look’d-for appearance was not made, 

I then stept out, their angers to appease, 

But they all raging, like tempestuous Seas: 

Cry’d out, their expectations were defeated, 

And how they all were cony-catch’d and cheated: 

Some laught, some swore, some star’d & stamp’d and curst, 
And in confused humors all out burst. 

> * 7 * * + * * * * - * 
For now the stinkards, in their irefull wraths 

Bepelted me with Lome, with Stones and Laths; 

One madly sits like bottle-ale, and hisses, 

Another throwes a stone, and ’cause he misses, 

He yawnes and bawles, and cryes Away, away. 

* ” + » * + * x * + * ~ 
One sweares and storms, another laughs & smiles, 
Another madly would pluck off the tiles. 

Some runne to th’ doore to get againe their coyne, 
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And some doe shift, and some againe purloine. 
One valiantly stept out upon the Stage, 

And would teare down the hangings in his rage. 
(God grant hee may have hanging at his end, 
That with me for the hangings did contend).” 


Taylor's Revenge, the production from which the passage 
just quoted is taken, was written, says the author, to repair his 
injured reputation in consequence of his dealings with such a 
suspicious person as Fennor. To use Taylor’s own words, the 
poem 

“is written, that it may appear, 
That I from cony-catching tricks am cleare.” 


Apparently the Elizabethans, as a result of various impositions 
practiced upon them, had become thoroughly suspicious of 
those entertainments in which one or more of the entertainers 
failed to keep an engagement. 

Such are some of the tricks practised by showmen contem- 
porary with Shakspere. They are not so numerous, of course, 
as those employed by sharpers outside the theatre; nor are 
they as a whole so ingenious. It must frankly be admitted, 
too, that some of the evidence cited above is hardly trust- 
worthy. But notwithstanding these facts, surely we are justi- 
fied in concluding that showmanship did not begin with 
Barnum, and that some of the devices which we are told are 
sometimes used by so-called showmen of these later times are 
abundantly anticipated in the ingenuity of their Elizabethan 
forerunners. 

















Recent Federal Trust Legislation 
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With the eyes of the nation fastened upon the world’s trag- 
edy enacted in Europe during the recent months, congressional 
legislation which would ordinarily be held up to the country’s 
closest scrutiny and criticism has been passed with so far but 
the scantest public notice. For, social concentration on a given 
problem under distracting influences is as difficult and unlikely 
as is individual concentration under like influences. Whatever 
be the verdict of future historians and critics passing upon the 
work of the present Congress in the perspective that later 
events will afford, many thoughtful men of today are per- 
suaded that a legislative program along constructive lines in- 
volving commerce and industry is being carried out that will be 
as searching and far-reaching in its outcome, for good or ill, as 
the organization of our national banking system or the creation 
of the Interestate Commerce Commission. 

As an integral part of this program, trust legislation was 
of necessity to take an important place. For, the control of 
Congress elected two years ago rested in one of two schools 
that had long striven for the mastery: one, holding the theory 
that monopoly is the inevitable outcome of industrial evolution, 
to be harnessed to social ends through public regulation; the 
other, the theory that private monopoly in industry is not an 
economic necessity, but is due to an unguided competition, re- 
sults in a social loss, and, even though regulated, restricts 
unnecessarily individual initiative and action. The latter school, 
which by the election came into its own, is the exponent, there- 
fore, of the regulation of competition and the overthrow of 
private monopoly. Both schools stand for regulation—one, of 
legalized monopoly, the other, of enforced competition. Both 
favor a trade commission as the instrument of regulation, but 
a commission with functions in the two cases as unlike as the 
theories of the schools. 

It was to be expected, then, that with the school advocating 
regulated competition in power, the laws against unlawful 
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restraints and monopolies would be supplemented rather than 
amended, and that a trade commission would be organized. 

Tho organization of such a commission with powers similar 
to those exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been under consideration in the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce for several years. Under Senate resolution 
No. 98, Sixty-second Congress, this Committee held exhaustive 
hearings on every phase of the trust question. In its report of 
February 26, 1913, made through Senator Cummins, a member 
of the Committee, it declares of the trade commission “that 
through the intervention of such a body of men the legislative 
policy with respect to combinations and monopolies could be 
vastly more effectual than through the courts alone, which in 
most cases will take no cognizance of violations of the law for 
months or years after the violations ocurred, and when the 
difficulty of awarding reparation for the wrong is almost in- 
surmountable.” 

In his message to Congress of January 20, 1914, President 
Wilson set forth the need of such a Commission and outlined 
the functions which it should perform. Of its need he says: 
“And the business men of the country desire something more 
than that the menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite 
guidance and information which can be supplied by an admin- 
istrative body, an interstate trade commission. The opinion of 
the country would instantly approve of such a commission.” 

As evidence that such legislation does come in response to a 
considerable sentiment even of the business public, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, by a recent poll of its 
members, declared overwhelmingly for such a commission. 

A bill embodying the trade commission idea was first in- 
troduced in the Senate July 5, 1911, by Senator Newlands of 
the Committee, and numerous bills looking to the same end 
have since been introduced in both Houses. The bill which 
was finally enacted and approved by the President, September 
26, 1914, was the Newlands bill, and is now known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission authorized by this Act is 
to be composed of five commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
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dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Commission chooses its chairman from its own membership. 
Not more than three of the commissioners may be of the same 
political party. Ultimately the term of office is to be seven 
years. Provision is made for the removal of a commissioner 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance in office. The salary of each commissioner is fixed at 
$10,000 a year. 

Full provision is made for the appointment by the Commis- 
sion, and for the compensation of, a secretary to the Commis- 
sion and such attorneys, special experts, examiners, clerks and 
other employees as the Commission finds necessary. 

The Bureau of Corporations and the offices of Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner of Corporations will cease to 
exist upon the organization of the Commission, and all pending 
investigations and proceedings of this Bureau will be continued 
by the Commission. The Commission will at once thus have a 
well adjusted and smoothly running organization at its com- 
mand, since all clerks and employees of the Bureau and all its 
records, papers, property, and unexpended funds and appro- 
priations are transferred to the Commission. 

The general powers of the Commission are broad and num- 
erous, the exercise of some of which, however, is, under con- 
ditions laid down in the Act, obligatory rather than discre- 
tionary. 

I have classified these powers as follows: Those involving 
(1) investigation, (2) publicity, (3) the formulation of a de- 
cree under direction of the Court, (4) the regulation of com- 
petition, and (5) the enforcement, under the Clayton Act, of 
certain provisions therein. The latter class will be included in 
the consideration of the Clayton Act under which they are 
granted. 

The Commission’s general powers respecting investigation 
and publicity as defined in the Federal Trade Commission Act 
relate only to corporations, while its powers to regulate com- 
petition and to investigate a given business with that special 
end in view relate to persons and partnerships as well as to cor- 
porations. In both cases banks and common carriers are ex- 
cluded. The term “corporations,” however, is comprehensive 
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including “any company or association incorporated or unin- 
corporated, which is organized to carry on business for profit 
and has shares of capital or capital stock, and any company or 
association, incorporated or unincorporated, without shares of 
capital or capital stock, except partnerships, which is organized 
to carry on business for its own profit or that of its members.” 

The discretionary powers of investigation permit the Com- 
mission to compile information from time to time concerning 
any corporation subject to the Act which it may designate, and 
to investigate its organization, business, conduct, practices, and 
management and its relation to other corporations, individuals, 
associations and partnerships. As an aid to this investigation 
it may require the production of any statements, records, 
correspondence or contracts relating to the business of such 
corporation. It may require either by general or special orders 
from any such corporation, or corporations, or classes of cor- 
porations, as it may designate, annual or special reports, made 
in such form as it may prescribe and under oath or otherwise 
as it may deem wise. Should the Commission require annual 
reports from any corporations or class of corporations it would 
be possible under this grant of power to require a uniform and 
sound system of accounting such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found so valuable with reference to the rail- 
roads, and without which, annual reports for comparative pur- 
poses have little value. 

Corroborative of this view we find as long ago as 1900 in 
the preliminary report of the Industrial Commission the fol- 
lowing significant words: 

“The larger corporations—the so-called trusts—should be 
required to publish annually a properly audited report showing 
in reasonable detail their assets and liabilities, with profit and 
loss ; such reports and audit under oath to be subject to Govern- 
ment inspection. The purpose of such publicity is to encourage 
competition when profits become excessive, thus protecting 
consumers against too high prices and to guard the interest of 
employees by a knowledge of the financial condition of the 
business in which they are employed.” 

The objection may be raised that these general discretionary 
powers of investigation are too extensive but they are not 
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largely in excess of those already held and exercised by the 
3ureau of Corporations. A considerable proportion of the 
350,000 corporations in the United States no doubt are dis- 
cretionally subject to this Commission but the number likely 
to be directly affected by this legislation for some time to come 
will not exceed in the estimate of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce 1,000 corporations. It would surely be 
unwise to limit the powers of the Commission to corporations 
of a certain capital or volume of business, as has been pro- 
posed, since the significance of a given size varies sharply with 
the industry. Moreover, a corporation of small capital may 
become the means of monopolistic control of a vast aggregate 
of capital through the holding company device. It has also 
been suggested that the character of the corporation’s business 
should determine the Commission’s jurisdiction, that only cor- 
porations engaged in the production and distribution of cer- 
tain staple commodities should be included. But such a test 
would be too uncertain to be feasible. It would be difficult in 
many cases to say whether a corporation was engaged in a 
given industry or not. 

The Commission is authorized to investigate trade con- 
ditions in and with foreign countries, to determine how such 
conditions are affecting our foreign trade, and the extent to 
which these through combination are affecting prices at home 
or abroad, and to report to Congress thereon with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 

Among the obligatory powers of investigation are the fol- 
lowing : 

Upon the application of the Attorney General it becomes 
the duty of the Commission to investigate the manner in which 
a decree entered against a corporation in any suit brought by 
the United States for violation of the anti-trust acts is being 
carried out and to report its findings and recommendations to 
the Attorney General. Such investigation may also be made on 
the Commission’s own initiative. The Commission will find 
work already cut out for it, in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases, for few there are who believe real dissolution has been 
effected in these instances, whether the reason lies in the nature 
of the decree or in the fact of its violation. 
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Secondly, it is the duty of the Commission upon the direc- 
tion of the President, or either House of Congress, to investi- 
gate and report the facts relating to any alleged violation of the 
anti-trust acts by any corporation. 

And finally, should the Attorney General so direct, the 
Commission is required to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions for the readjustment of the business of any corporation 
alleged to be violating the anti-trust acts in order that the 
corporation may thereafter maintain its organization, manage- 
ment and conduct of business in accordance with the law. 
Such a provision makes it possible for any company charged 
by the Attorney General with the violation of the federal anti- 
trust law, and which is really desirous of obeying it, to be put 
into line with its mandates through the advice of experienced 
and business-trained men without a long drawn-out and expen- 
sive suit in the courts. Yet the way to the courts will not be 
closed by action under this section of the law to either govern- 
ment or corporation. 

The Commission’s power in the matter of publicity is 
wholly discretionary excepting that it may not expose trade 
secrets and names of customers. It may make public its find- 
ings and recommendations pursuant to its investigation as to 
how the decree of a court is being carried out by a defendant 
corporation. It may make annual and special reports to Con- 
gress with recommendations for additional legislation, and it 
may provide for the publication of its reports, decisions, and 
the results of its investigations in the form and manner it 
deems best. It may reasonably be expected that the Commis- 
sion following the example of the Bureau of Corporations in 
this respect will make considerable use of this power. 

If the Sherman anti-trust law is to remain upon the books 
and is to be effectively administered, actual dissolution of 
monopolistic organizations must be accomplished and com- 
petitive conditions secured. In some measure—to what extent 
is not yet known—the courts have failed at this point. They 
may be depended upon to elicit the facts concerning alleged 
violation of law and to construe the law with reference to any 
set of facts. This is their proper judicial function. They 
have not failed in this particular. 
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3ut neither the Department of Justice nor the courts are 
themselves constituted or properly equipped to formulate a de- 
cree that will gain the two ends at once, unqualified obedience 
to law and minimum disturbance to business. This is an ad- 
ministrative function secured only through a trained body of 
public-spirited business men, such as this Commission is ex- 
pected to be. 

It therefore seems a wise provision of this law that the 
court may, upon the conclusion of the taking of testimony in 
any suit in equity under the anti-trust acts, refer the suit to 
this Commission, as a master in chancery, to ascertain under 
the general direction of the court and report an appropriate 
form of decree, as is customary for a master in chancery to do 
in other equity cases, such report being adopted or rejected, in 
whole or in part, as the court may deem best. 

Probably the feature of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as it now stands, most discussed before the final enactment 
is that seeking to eliminate unfair methods of competition. 
The act without defining unfair competition declares it to be 
unlawful, empowering the commission both to determine what 
are unfair methods and to prevent persons, partnerships, or 
corporations subject to this Act from using them. 

In the method of procedure whereby the Commission shall 
determine the exact nature of the methods of competition em- 
ployed in any given case, the Act is most explicit and detailed, 
giving the Commission the quasi-judicial power now held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to hold hearings, sub- 
poena witnesses, and to require the production before it of any 
documentary evidence relating to the investigation. Should 
the Commission upon such hearing be of the opinion that the 
methods of competition in question are prohibited by the Act 
it becomes its duty to issue an order restraining the party from 
the use of such methods, said order being enforcible in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals and reviewable in the 
United States Supreme Court. The findings of the Commis- 
sion as to the facts, if supported by testimony, are conclusive, 
and are not reviewable by the courts, but the restraining order 
of the Commission may be set aside by the court, if in its judg- 
ment the methods of competition employed are not prohibited 
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by this Act. No order of the Commission or judgment of the 
court to enforce the same absolves the party concerned from 
liability under the antitrust acts. 

It is needless to dilate greatly on the most commonplace and 
self-evident fact in the whole study of the modern movement 
towards combination, that unregulated competition has been 
the chief means used to acquire partial or complete control in 
industry. Monopoly resting on superior efficiency alone is rela- 
tively unstable, socially innocuous. It must maintain its lead in 
efficiency, if it retains its control in industry. Monopoly in 
name though it be, it dare not charge monopoly prices, lest 
competition appear, which would surely occur if it were not 
shielded by legal authority, by limitations imposed by nature, or 
by business practices which are peculiarly open to large con- 
cerns and which are acquisitive rather than productive. There 
are strong arguments for the legal monopoly exemplified in 
ine franchise when such monopoly is controlled in the general 
interests. There may be good and sufficient reasons for a 
monopoly, state or private, which arises from the niggardliness 
of nature. But a monopoly which owes its existence to power 
exercised in the crushing of competitors by predatory prac- 
tices is indefensible. Its continuance though under regulation 
will serve no useful purpose in lessened costs of production. 
Its influence is subversive of good morals; it lowers the ethical 
standards of society, rendering the individual less observant 
of the rights of others and the small producer less scrupulous 
in his relations with both competitor and customer. 

The investigations which the Bureau of Corporations has 
made of the business practices of several large industrial con- 
cerns have disclosed in practically every case the employment 
of unfair methods of competition and have laid stress on these 
as the highway to monopolistic position. The following ju- 
dicially stated verdict with respect to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is a fair example of the Bureau’s explanation of the great 
industrial combination: “The commercial efficiency of the 
Standard, while very great, has been consistently directed, not 
at reducing prices to the public, and thus maintaining its pre- 
dominant position through superior service, but rather at 
crippling existing rivals and preventing the rise of new ones 
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by vexatious and oppressive attacks upon them, and by secur- 
ing for itself most unfair and wide-reaching discriminations in 
transportation facilities and rates, both by railroad and by pipe 
line, while refusing such facilities so far as possible to all com- 
petitors.” (Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on 
the Petroleum Industry. Part I, May 20, 1907, p. XXI). 
And again: “The Standard’s domination in refining and mar- 
keting is largely due to this control of pipe lines, to the many 
illegitimate advantages in rail transportation of crude oil and 
its products which it has enjoyed, and to the unfair methods of 
competition which it employs. That the Standard is a highly 
efficient concern there can be no doubt, but efficiency alone can 
give monopoly power only by putting prices so low as to under- 
sell competitors, and this is far from being the method of the 
Standard.” (Ibid, p. 9). 

Manufacturers’ associations themselves have in many cases 
been in favor of prohibiting unfair practices in trade. Rep- 
resentatives of the National Implement and Vehicle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association all took action in 
approval of such a provision before the passage of the law. 

But while there is general condemnation of unfair methods 
of competition there is difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of a law which prohibits these methods in such general terms 
that the law must be construed by the Commission before it is 
known whether any specific method falls under the class pro- 
hibited. Will not the business man be left in a position of 
uncertainty ? 

But on the other hand it must be remembered that unfair 
methods, like frauds, could never be effectually prohibited by 
naming them. Others than those mentioned in the law would 
be quickly invented. 

Lawyers believe that the term “unfair competition” has a 
legal significance which may be construed and enforced by 
commissioners and courts as readily and as lawfully as may be 
an unreasonable railroad rate or an unjust railroad discrimina- 
tion. Thus, Bruce Wyman, Professor of Law in Harvard 
University, in his Control of the Market, p. 36, speaks of fair 
and unfair competition under the common law in these terms: 
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“That is held fair which the community regards as consistent 
with its safety; that is held unfair which the State considers 
dangerous to its peace. What is fair and what is unfair can 
hardly be more exactly defined without hampering us too much 
in dealing with new conditions. The predatory tactics of the 
modern trusts have shown us that there are new wrongs which 
our law must be prepared to meet.” And again (pp. 55-56) 
“to compete as one wills is not an absolute right in our law. On 
the contrary, competition is only a thing permitted by the 
State when its operation is for the best interests of established 
society, forbidden if it is carried on under circumstances preju- 
dicial to the social order.” 

Thus it is seen that while unfair competition may not be de- 
fined in the law in express terms, commissions and courts must 
adopt and follow some guiding principle if confusion does 
not follow. Wyman expresses it in the prase, “circumstances 
prejudicial to the social order.” I have ventured to put this 
principle in the following economic terms: Unfair compe- 
tition involves the loss of capital inefficiently worked which 
cannot be withdrawn or shifted to other industries without 
waste, a loss exactly similar to that to which capital is exposed 
under fair competition; but the two types of competition are 
unlike in this respect, that in fair competition a rival is forced 
to withdraw only when his costs of production are higher than 
those of his successful competitor, whereas in unfair compe- 
tition a competitor may be forced to withdraw when his costs 
of production are as low as or lower than those of his successful 
rival, a premium being placed not upon efficient production as 
in fair competition, but upon mere acquisition. 

Finally, the objection to the prohibition of unfair com- 
petition in these general terms cannot be grounded upon the 
fact that property interests are imperiled because of the per- 
formance of some act which is not specifically prohibited in 
law and upon which the Commission has not yet passed. Pun- 
ishment can be meted out for the performance of such an act 
only as it is committed in non-compliance to the order of the 
Commission to desist and then only through the courts. 

Before concluding the discussion of this Act and the 
powers it confers upon the Commission it should be noted that 
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while these are large and, in respect at least to unlawful com- 
petition, far-reaching, they can hardly be said to be revolution- 
ary. They do not include the power to fix prices, to regulate 
production, to assume control of business, or to grant indulg- 
ences as to the practices or conduct of any concern. No au- 
thority is granted to the Commission to make terms with mon- 
opoly or to place upon it the government’s seal of a “good 
monopoly,” or to declare any corporation, contract or agree- 
ment inviolate before the law or any concern immune from 
prosecution under the anti-trust acts. 

What is generally known as the Clayton Act was approved 
by the President, October 15, 1914. It is entitled “An Act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mon- 
opolies, and for other purposes.” It does not alter, amend, or 
change existing anti-trust acts, but supplements. Broadly 
stated it makes unlawful in specific terms certain trade prac- 
tices which if prohibited by the Sherman law of 1890 are 
covered only in general terms. Included in these provisions are 
those dealing with price discriminations, exclusive and tying 
contracts, holding companies, and interlocking directorates. 
The Act also provides that the directors and officers of a cor- 
poration which is found guilty of violating the anti-trust acts 
shall likewise be adjudged guilty, when proved responsible for 
the acts of the corporation constituting the violation. Certain 
organizations are exempted from the operation of the anti- 
trust acts, the issuance of temporary restraining orders and 
injunctions are regulated and provision is made for jury 
trial of contempt cases. I shall discuss only those parts of the 
Act which bear most directly on the trust problem. 

Section 2 of this Act makes it unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce subject to federal regulation to discrimi- 
nate in price between different purchasers of commodities sold 
for use, consumption, or resale within any place under juris- 
diction of the United States, where the effect of such discrimi- 
nation may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce. But discrimination in 
price on account of differences in the grade, quality, or quantity 
of the commodity sold, or that makes only due allowance for 
differences in the costs of selling or transportation is expressly 
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permitted, as is discrimination made in good faith to meet 
competition. And any seller is allowed to select his own cus- 
tomers so long as there is no restraint of trade. 

Enforcement of this provision under the same general plan 
of procedure as for unfair methods of competition devolves 
upon the Federal Trade Commission in cases involving indus- 
trial concerns. 

There is no doubt that this prohibition strikes at an evil 
much prevalent not only at a time when the great combinations 
were having their most rapid growth but in this present day. 
Prices are frequently lowered in certain communities by such 
combinations to a point even below cost with the intent of 
destroying competition and thereby ultimately gaining mon- 
opoly control in those sections. In the meantime in other 
localities where their control is dominant and perhaps later in 
those where their losses are accruing, such losses are made 
good by relatively high prices. Competitors, though of high 
productive efficiency, unable to meet such unevenhanded com- 
petition are squeezed out, and the consuming public suffers 
from both discriminatory and monopoly prices. 

As indicative of the general feeling of need for legislation 
along this line it may be noted that nineteen states had up to 
the close of the year 1913 passed price discrimination laws, 
more than half of which were passed during that year. 

But while the need is admittedly great, is it adequately met 
by this Act? Almost any discrimination in price may be held 
to be due to differences in grade, quality, or quantity of the 
commodity sold. Where the trust is the buyer of raw ma- 
terials, it may still be favored in price as against the independ- 
ent buyer on the basis of quantity taken and out of all propor- 
tion to differences in costs of handling and selling of large and 
small quantities. The Act does not prohibit the selling of 
commodities abroad more cheaply than at home. It takes no 
account of the many discriminations between purchasers that 
may be quite as important as that of price, as the manner and 
time of delivery, terms of credit, character of service, and 
other terms of sale. It makes no allowance for difference 
in cost of production. The discrimination to come under 
the ban must have the effect of substantially lessening com- 
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petition, a phrase of doubtful meaning. Discrimination made 
in good faith to meet competition is expressly permitted. 
What discriminations are not made to meet competition ? 

What will be left of this section after the courts construe 
its vague expressions is uncertain. Would it not have been 
wiser had the unfairness and so the unlawfulness of this 
method of competition been left to be determined in each case 
by the Federal Trade Commission as of other trade practices? 

This Act prohibits what is popularly known as an exclusive 
or “tying” contract, whereby a lessee or purchaser of goods, 
patented or unpatented, for use, consumption, or resale, in the 
jurisdiction of the United States, agrees not to purchase or use 
the goods of a competitior of the lessor or seller, where the 
effect cf such an agreement may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. The duty of enforcing 
this provision against industrial concerns is likewise placed 
upon the Federal Trade Commission as in the case of any un- 
fair practice under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The exclusive contract is unjust to the local dealer and in its 
monopolistic tendency unfair to the community. It ties the 
hands of a local dealer to the sale of one brand or one set of 
brands of a commodity which may be very essential to the sup- 
plying of the public demand, but which may not cover the 
whole range of the public demand along the general line of the 
commodity. The products of the American Tobacco Company 
and the International Harvester Company are cases in point 
of goods that have been sold under such contracts. The con- 
tract likewise ties the hands of a manufacturer who must lease 
the machines he uses and who under the contract may use only 
one maker’s machines and equipment. Some of this equipment 
or even any substitute for it may not be obtained elsewhere and 
is therefore necessary to continuing in the business. Yet other 
parts of the equipment which could be obtained elsewhere 
might be far superior or procured under more advantageous 
conditions. The products of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany and those of the General Film Company are examples of 
those leased under such conditions. 

Sometimes there are inducements held out to the lessee or 
purchaser in the form of better prices, rebates, sole agencies, 
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local monopoly conditions, etc. But these inducements do not 
always work out to the advantage of the local dealer. In 
other cases there is no special inducement, except that to com- 
ply with the terms offered is the one way of remaining in 
business. 

A manufacturer may refuse to sell or lease a commodity to 
one who does not handle or use the manufacturer’s goods ex- 
clusively, and no prosecution may follow so long as no agree- 
ment or understanding exists. This renders evasion of the law 
possible. Except for this, and the uncertainty arising from the 
phrase “to substantially lessen competition,” the prohibition 
would appear to be wisely made. Is not this practice, how- 
ever, an unfair method of competition and, consequently, cov- 
ered by the Federal Trade Commission Act? 

Section 7 of the Act forbids the acquisition of the stock of 
one company by another when the effect of such acquisition 
may be to substantially lessen competition, restrain commerce, 
or tend to create monopoly in interstate trade. The acqui- 
sition of stock that does not have this effect is not prohibited. 
Exceptions are expressly made in the law of the acquisition of 
stock solely for investment purposes, of the acquisition of the 
stock of subsidiaries for carrying out the lawful business of the 
corporation, and of the acquisition of stock by railroads of 
branches or independent lines for purposes of extension where 
there is no substantial competition. The law does not apply to 
the holding of stock acquired before the passage of the Act 
but such holding is by express provision declared not to be 
made legal by the Act. 

The provisions of this section are, as those prescribed in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act respecting unfair methods of 
competition, enforced by the Federal Trade Commission, ex- 
cept that the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have jurisdiction in these cases, respect- 
ively, of banks and railroads. 

For one corporation to hold the stock of another is at com- 
mon law illegal, but a majority of the states by special statute 
now permit it either generally or in certain cases and under 
certain restrictions. ‘Today the holding company whose pri- 
mary purpose is to hold stocks of other companies is merely 
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a means whose end is commonly the elimination of compe- 
tition. In so far as it restrains trade or tends to monopoly in 
interstate trade, it was clearly unlawful under the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. However, the courts might possibly hold that a 
restraint of trade, such as this, is not necessarily an unfair 
method of competition and therefore not included by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act as a subject of control for the 
Commission. 

This section, while in no way abrogating the old method of 
attack through the courts on the restraint of trade and mo- 
nopoly involved in the holding company, with its attendant 
penalties on conviction, does provide a means of quick action 
through the Commission against all new cases subject to the 
law, with power to compel the holding company to divest itself 
of the illegally acquired stock. 

Unnecessarily, as it seems to me, there is brought into this 
provision, as in several other provisions of this Act, as one test 
of illegality, the phrase “to substantially lessen competition.” 
No one will know its meaning until the courts have interpreted 
it. Unless it is a mere redundancy it cannot mean a restraint 
of trade. The courts have held that “restraint of interstate 
trade” and “restraint of competition in interstate trade” are 
not interchangeable terms. In U. S. v. E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Co., 188 Fed. Rep., 127, 151, the court says: “There may 
be, under the anti-trust act, restraint of competition that does 
not amount to restraint of interstate trade.” Would the ac- 
quisition of the stock of one company by a competing concern 
constitute a substantial lessening of competition in the meaning 
of the law even though there were no effects, as in a restraint 
of trade, prejudicial to the public interests? 

This Act also aims to reduce the evil of the interlocking 
directorate. After two years no person shall be a director or 
other officer or employee in any two or more than two national 
banks, any one of which has deposits, capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits aggregating more than $5,000,000; nor may 
the director of a private bank of like size be eligible to be the 
director of any national bank. And no national bank of any 
city of more than 200,000 inhabitants shall have as a director 
or other officer or employee any director or other officer or em- 
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ployee of any other bank located in the same place. But a 
director or other officer or employee of any bank whose stock- 
holders hold the entire stock of any other bank may be the 
director or other officer or employee of the latter. 

The interlocking directorate is likewise forbidden for any 
two or more competing corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, other than banks and common carriers, any one of 
which has capital, surplus, and undivided profits aggregating 
more than $1,000,000. 

The enforcement of the interlocking directorate section 
when applicable to industrial concerns rests upon the Federal 
Trade Commission, and when applicable to banks, upon the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The real evil against which this section is directed is inter- 
locking control, one manifestation only of which is the inter- 
locking directorate. Such control may be exercised quite as 
effectually, through a voting trust, dummy directors, or com- 
munity of stock holdings, as through common directors. These 
are all forms of the evil. Why prohibit one form rather than 
the evil itself whatever the form it takes? In fact, is not the 
evil prohibited in the broad provisions of the Sherman Act 
and would it not have been preferable here merely to have 
stated, in statutory language of course, that when interlocking 
control such as, in the judgment of the Commission or Board, 
constitutes a violation of the Sherman Act, is disclosed, the 
Commission or Board shall have the power to proceed as in 
cases of unfair methods of competition? 

This, too, would have eliminated the wholly arbitrary limi- 
tations with respect to size found in this provision of the Clay- 
ton Act. An interlocking directorate among corporations 
whose capital is just under a million dollars is as indefensible, 
if a restraint of interstate trade is effected thereby, as an inter- 
locking directorate among corporations whose capital is slightly 
over a million. Restraint of trade, not size, should be the test. 

I shall speak of but one other provision of this Act, that 
exempting certain organizations from the operation of the 
anti-trust laws. Human labor is declared not to be a com- 
modity or article of commerce, and the anti-trust laws are not 
to be construed as forbidding the existence and operation of 
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labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for 
the purposes of mutual help and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legi- 
timate objects thereof. 

The purpose of this section, even though it may have been 
urged by certain organizations with selfish motives, seems to be 
a worthy one, viz., that of furthering socially helpful co-opera- 
tion. But it is doubtful if the law attains the object with re- 
spect to some of these organizations in the right way, if it at- 
tains it at all. 

The labor provisions have been almost universally ap- 
proved. President Wilson, spokesman for the public, may 
we hope, as well as for labor, says (letter to Hon. Oscar W. 
Underwood, October 17, 1914): “Incidentally, justice has 
been done the laborer. His labor is no longer to be treated as 
if it were merely an inanimate object of commerce disconnected 
from the fortunes and happiness of a living human being, to be 
dealt with as an object of sale and barter.” 

Ex-president Taft, as lawyer and judge, stated in his presi- 
dential address before the American Bar Association, Octo- 
ber 29 last: “We have seen that the changes from existing law 
they” (the provisions in the labor sections of the Clayton Act) 
“make are not at all radical and that most of them are declara- 
tory merely of what would be law without the statute.” 

Representative of the laborer’s attitude, the Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in its annual statement before 
the Convention in its recent meeting at Philadelphia said that 
it “contains the most fundamental, the most comprehensive 
enunciation of industrial freedom, found in any legislative act 
in the history of the world.” 

For the employers, Mr. Daniel Davenport, general counsel 
of the American Anti-boycott Association declares: “in the 
shape in which it finally passed,” the Clayton Act, “makes few 
changes in existing laws relating to labor unions, injunctions 
and contempts of court, and those are of slight practical im- 
portance.” 

Does such universal satisfaction argue the enactment of a 
labor provision of little value? It seems rather to mean merely 
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this: Labor prior to this enactment had as a protection against 
prosecution under the Sherman law, for effecting and operating 
an organization which might be construed as a restraint of 
trade or monopoly, only the decisions and rulings of the courts; 
now it has positive law. It is satisfied. The employer is con- 
vinced that labor is protected by this provision only in the legi- 
timate ends of its organization, viz., collective bargaining and 
mutual help gained in certain ways recognized as proper. He 
believes that it will not legalize intimidation, violence, or the 
secondary boycott. He is satisfied. 

If these views of the provision be correct, though it must be 
conceded that it contains terms which until construed by the 
courts render it somewhat uncertain, its enactment must serve 
a worthy purpose. No system of wage-fixing has yet been de- 
vised that gives so much of promise as that of collective bar- 
gaining. Employers and employees alike believe in it. Mr. 
Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations is reported to have stated in an address 
last month that only five out of three hundred employers rep- 
resenting the great industries of the country who had been 
examined by the Commission disagreed with the underlying 
principle of collective bargaining. Though we may disapprove 
most emphatically of certain trade union practices, unless we 
choose to reduce the laborer to sharp inequality before the 
employer, or to fix his wage by public authority, we must ac- 
cept this principle, and with it, the organizations which alone 
can make it effective. 

This section as originally framed in the House included 
fraternal and consumer’s organizations. ‘The former were 
omitted in the Senate draft in that not even a forced construc- 
tion of the anti-trust law could bring them under its ban, while 
it was feared that the latter might be held as applicable not only 
to the consumers of food, clothing, etc., but to the consumers 
of raw materials. 

It is doubtful if the exemption of agricultural and horticul- 
tural organizations has more than a “scrap-of-paper” value, 
for to be thus exempted they must neither have capital stock 
nor be conducted for profit. If a farmers’ organization can be 
found that is conducted on purely literary and social lines, it 
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would seem to be perfectly protected, though quite needlessly, 
from government assault under the Sherman Act. If “con- 
ducted for profit” be construed as profit in the form of divi- 
dends, still many of the farmers’ co-operative organizations, 
creameries, elevators and other enterprises would not be under 
cover. As an example, The Eastern Nebraska Fruit Growers’ 
Association is capitalized at, and pays dividends upon, $30,000. 
Where the organization had only a nominal capital and divided 
its profit in proportion to the purchases of supplies or the sales 
of produce on the part of its members, judicial interpretation 
would probably be necessary to determine its status under the 
law. 

After all, why except from the operation of the law the pro- 
ducers of a group of commodities economically no different 
from the commodities of other producers included under the 
law, unless it be that these commodities are produced under 
conditions that make combination to the extent of restraint of 
trade practically impossible? Co-operation which tends to 
cheapen production and distribution without becoming oppres- 
sive in its control of prices to the consumer is to be en- 
couraged, but if it should ever go beyond that point is there 
any reason why we should wish it not to be classed as unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade under the anti-trust laws? 

The Clayton Act is disappointing. It deals, not with the 
principle of restraint but with its special cases, and in a most 
ill-considered manner. By judicial legislation, only unreason- 
able restraint of trade is prohibited by the Sherman Act. What 
is unreasonable restraint? Had the Clayton Act defined it, fol- 
lowing perhaps the Australian law which states that it will be a 
defense “that the matter or thing alleged to have been done in 
restraint of or with intent to restrain trade or commerce was 
not to the detriment of the public,” and had this Act then given 
to the Federal Trade Commission the jurisdiction over re- 
straints it now has over unfair competition, the Act would 
have been greatly simplified, made certain in meaning, and easy 
of enforcement. As it is, a maze of uncertainty is created 
which may be dispelled only after years of weary litigation 
and perhaps more judicial legislation. 
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I 


In February, 1867, George Peabody, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, who spent the last thirty years of his life in London 
where he accumulated a vast fortune, created a trust fund of 
$1,000,000 to which in July, 1869, he added another million, to 
encourage and assist educational efforts in “those portions of 
our beloved and common country which have suffered from the 
destructive ravages, and not less disastrous consequences of 
civil war.” 

In his letter creating the trust, he said: 


“T feel most deeply, therefore, that it is the duty and privilege of the 
most favored and wealthy portions of our nation to assist those who 
are less fortunate; and with the wish to discharge, so far as I am able, 
my own responsibility in this matter, as well as to gratify my desire 
to aid those to whom I am bound by so many ties of attachment and 
regard, I give to you, gentlemen, most of whom have been my personal 
and especial friends, the sum of one million of dollars, to be by you and 
your successors held in trust, and the income thereof used and applied 
in your discretion for the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, 
moral, or industrial education among the young of the more destitute 
portions of the Southern and South-western states of our union; my 
purpose being, that the benefits intended shall be distributed among the 
entire population, without other distinction than their needs and the 
opportunities of usefulness to them.” 

The following resolutions, adopted March 19, 1867, em- 
body the plan of the trustees : 


“1. Resolved, That for the present the promotion of primary, or 
common school education, by such means or agencies as now exist, or 
may need to be created, be the leading object of the Board in the use 
of the fund placed at its disposal. 


“2. Resolved, That in aid of the above general design, and as pro- 
motive of the same, the Board will have in view the furtherance of the 
Normal School Education for the preparation of teachers, as well by 
the endowment of scholarships in existing Southern institutions as by 
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the establishing of Normal Schools, and the aiding of such normal 
schools as may now be in operation in the Southern and South-western 
States; including such measures as may be feasible, and as experience 
shall dictate to be expedient, for the promotion of education in the 
application of science to the industrial pursuits of human life.” 


A third resolution provided for the appointment of a gen- 
eral agent, “of the highest qualifications,” to whom was to be 
committed, with the advice of an executive committee, the 
entire charge of carrying out Mr. Peabody’s designs. Under 
this resolution, Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, President of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, was offered the ap- 
pointment which he accepted March 30, 1867. It may well be 
questioned whether any other man could have brought more 
valuable training and experience and greater adaptability and 
resourcefulness to the delicate and difficult duties of the po- 
sition. He soon fixed his residence in Staunton, Virginia, so as 
to be in close communication with the region for which he 
labored so wisely and so ably for thirteen years. 

The directions of Mr. Peabody were that the principal of 
the fund should remain intact for thirty years. It could not 
be expended neither could it be increased by accruing interest ; 
but the method of using the annual revenue, as well as the final 
disposition of the original endowment, was left entirely to the 
discretion of the trustees. The solution of this latter question 
was, by common consent, left to future developments and the 
ripe wisdom of the self-perpetuating board of trustees. The 
immediate need was obviously in the field of elementary in- 
struction for the masses of southern youth, and the Board early 
determined to give assistance to public free schools. The funds 
were not to be distributed as a charity to the indigent. This 
had been a more or less prevalent ante-bellum educational prac- 
tice in several of the Southern States, proving inadequate to 
any effectual relief, wasteful and inefficient, and productive of 
no permanent valuable results. Moreover, the funds were not 
to be appropriated according to population or according to 
comparative community destitution, but on the sound principle 
of helping those communities which would help themselves. 
The invariable adherence of the Peabody Trustees to this 
principle, throughout the operations of the fund, was probably 
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the greatest single educational blessing the South ever enjoyed. 

The plan formulated for the promotion of educational en- 
terprise was designed from the outset to stimulate and encour- 
age local initiative and community effort. All schools aided 
by the fund were to have at least one hundred pupils each, 
with a teacher for every fifty, and an average term of ten 
months. The sum of $300 was usually give to a school with 
an enrollment of one hundred, $600 to one having an enroll- 
ment of two hundred, and $1,000 to one having as many as 
three hundred pupils enrolled. These amounts were always 
given on the condition that the town or community receiving 
the aid should raise by subscription or otherwise.at least twice 
or three times as much as the Peabody Board appropriated to 
it. Moreover, an average standard attendance was required 
as a further qualification for participation in the bounty. 

The soundness of this principle of distribution is only one 
of the creditable features of the organization of the fund. In 
addition to confining its attention to public free schools, the 
fund was thoroughly committed to the following principles in 
promoting educational endeavor: 

1. Rendering aid to schools where large numbers of children could 
be gathered and where a model system of schools could be organized 
and maintained. 

2. Giving preference to those places which showed promise of in- 
fluencing the surrounding community. 

3. Making a limited number of schools effective rather than under- 
taking the “multiplication of schools languishing for want of sufficient 
support.” 

4. Working for an improvement of state systems of education, — 
“to act through their organs, and to make use of their machinery 
whenever” such agencies were offered. 

5. Favoring the establishment and maintenance of normal schools 
over normal departments in colleges and academies. 

6. Giving special attention to the preparation of female teachers for 
primary schools, “rather than to general culture of young men in col- 
leges, who will be likely to teach in the higher schools for the benefit 
of the few.” 

7. Encouraging colored students who were preparing to teach to 
attend regular normal schools. 

8. Favoring the support of state supervision, the formation of state 
teachers’ associations, and the publication of educational periodicals. 


_ 7As a rule, colored schools were to receive two-thirds of these amounts on 
similar conditions. 
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The policy of the fund and its administration was thus out- 
lined. “Free schools for the whole people” became its motto 
and aim. And the conditions on which every appropriation 
was to be made were just those needed to secure co-opera- 
tion with and security for the plan. No other method 
could have created or assisted in creating a wholesome educa- 
tional sentiment or could have had the effect of encouraging 
local taxation for public schools. The absence of any element 
of charity in the plan of distribution, as a means to temporary 
relief, is a living witness to the judgment which marked the 
entire administration of the trust. 


II 


North Carolina was one of the first states to participate in 
the distribution. Only a few months after the creation of the 
trust, arrangements were nearly completed for aiding a school 
in Salisbury to the amount of $500; and at the same time 
efforts were made to secure an appropriation for Hillsboro. 
More work would have been undertaken that year but for the 
absence from the state of William A. Graham, the North Caro- 
lina trustee, who was very familiar with the state’s educational 
needs, and for whose personal influence there was probably no 
substitute. The amounts received by the towns and com- 
munities of the state gradually increased so that by 1877 the 
sum of $87,600 had been appropriated to them from the Pea- 
body Board. 

The sum of $22,000 was available for the state in 1868. 
But on the advice of Calvin H. Wiley, former superintendent 
of public instruction, Mr. Sears visited only the larger towns, 
where arrangements to comply with the conditions of the Pea- 
body appropriations were completed. Wilmington was offered 
$1,500 on condition that it would raise $3,000; New Bern was 
promised $1,000 if its citizens would raise $2,500; and Raleigh 
and Charlotte were to receive $1,000 each on the same condi- 
tions. Offers were similarly made to Goldsboro, Greensboro, 
and Fayetteville, and the sum of $500 was given to a colored 
normal school in Raleigh. 

Only $2,700 of appropriations from the fund seems to have 
reached the state in 1868. Considerable more than this had 
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been available, but it was hardly an opportune time for educa- 
tional enterprises. The popular mind was agitated over the 
ratification of the new constitution in April, the call for a 
special session of the legislature in July, and the approach of 
the regular session of that body in the autumn. Few of the 
offers previously made to towns and cities had been formally 
complied with, and Mr. Sears did not visit the state between 
July, 1868, and the following January. 

3y April, 1869, a new school law had been passed pro- 
viding for the establishment and maintenance of schools for 
the education of all the children of the state. In August the 
superintendent of public instruction believed that. some of the 
schools would be opened by October and many of them 
by January, 1870. State funds for educational purposes, 
amounting to about $300,000 would be available and would 
afford accommodations for about 75,000 children. The Pea- 
body Board could now act as a great stimulant in inducing 
cities and towns to furnish funds supplementary to the aid 
appropriated by Mr. Sears, which in 1869 amounted to $6,350. 

Wilmington was maintaining free schools by voluntary sub- 
scriptions amounting to $7,500 and $1,500 received from the 
Peabody Board. New Bern had failed to comply with the 
offer made by the Board in 1868 and was providing for only 
half of its white children; but on urgent request of the city 
council, the original offer was renewed on condition that pro- 
vision be made for the education of all the white children 
there. Later the New Bern Academy was opened as a public 
school to which all the white children of the town were ad- 
mitted. The sum of $300 was given to Newport on the usual 
conditions, and the same amount offered to a charity school in 
Charlotte on condition that it be converted into a public school. 
Little River Academy received $300. This school had been 
made free in all the common English subjects, had helped to 
break down the “barriers of caste,” and had assisted in uniting 
the entire community educationally. Smithville received $300, 
Hillsboro $500, and $300 was offered to Thomasville. The 
schools in Salisbury had suspended, and Raleigh and some 
other towns to which offers of aid had been previously made, 
had been unsuccessful in their efforts to comply with the 
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conditions. In most of these cases Mr. Sears renewed his 
offers. 

The public school system established by the legislature in 
1868-69 had struggled through its first year with as much 
success as was expected in times of such violent party strife. 
Both coldness and opposition had confronted it. Moreover, 
taxes had been only imperfectly collected, the schools, there- 
fore, poorly supported, and there was a lack of general edu- 
cational interest, competent teachers and competent officials. 
The school population of 1870 was about 384,000, and the total 
enrollment was slightly in excess of 50,000. But there was an 
encouraging growth of educational sentiment in towns and 
communities which were being stimulated to local effort by the 
Peabody Board. Wilmington assumed control and support of 
its schools, which had previously been maintained by private 
contribution, the city adopting them and making appropriations 
to their support, and the Peabody Board continuing its aid of 
$1,000. New Bern was this year, 1870, receiving $300 from 
the fund. Fayetteville was promised $1,000; the sum of $600 
was appropriated to Washington to assist a white school and a 
colored school; Hillsboro received $500, Oak Ridge $150, and 
a colored school in Charlotte $200. In addition to these fifteen 
smaller places had fulfilled the conditions which were attached 
to the Peabody appropriations and in 1870 received $300 each. 

The following year did not see very many encouraging 
signs of educational growth in North Carolina, and the public 
mind, in the matter of free schools, was not so well settled 
there as in most of the other Southern States. The supreme 
court had decided that the school law, so far as it provided for 
local school taxes, was unconstitutional and could not be en- 
forced ; the legislature levied no school taxes for 1871, and the 
county commissioners were in many cases accused of using the 
capitation taxes for other than educational purposes. The 
general aspect of education was undergoing but few changes. 
The principle of general education by public support had been 
agreed upon as the correct principle; but its application, in 
North Carolina at least, proved a more difficult task. Educa- 
tional legislation, though well intended, had been hurriedly 
framed by lawmakers of little experience ; local tax legislation 
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was vague and uncertain and litigation was resorted to by 
those who were opposed to it ; officials seemed to have but little 
interest in the schools, many of which languished for want of 
proper administration. 

These were some of the conditions which Mr. Sears faced 
in his work in North Carolina in 1871. But he continued his 
labors there discreetly and with caution. He found opposition 
in New Bern being rapidly overcome and the “partisan private 
schools” giving way to the generous provisions of the Peabody 
appropriations. To this town and to Wilmington he gave 
$1,000 each, the sum of $1,000 was apropriated to aid teachers’ 
institutes, and twenty-five other schools, three of. which were 
for negroes, each received amounts ranging from $300 to 
$600. 

For the next year, ending July, 1873, the general agent did 
not report educational conditions in the state any more prom- 
ising than hitherto. Indifference among the common people 
and a lack of co-operation among public men were everywhere 
noticeable. “Nowhere,” said Mr. Sears, “has it been more 
clearly demonstrated that half-measures in establishing and 
supporting public schools cannot be attended with great suc- 
cess.” It was feared that in many, if not in most, of the 
counties no schools would open in the fall; systematic and 
energetic efforts were needed to enlighten the people so that 
they would demand of the legislature a working system of 
schools. The popular mind was confused and disconcerted. 
The opinion was prevalent that school boards might, under 
the constitution of 1869, introduce “mixed schools,” and this 
fear, together with instances of gross maladministration in 
the schools, intensified and deepened the prevailing prejudice 
against the system. Feeling was intense. Eminent men at an 
educational convention in Raleigh in 1873 made “public state- 
ments . . . concerning the character of the schools, which 
were anything but flattering.” And the protracted considera- 
tion by both houses of Congress of the bill looking to mixed 
schools and the securing to the freedmen rights identical with 
whites in hotels, public conveyances, theatres and other places 
of amusement, caused influential men to rally their forces and 
attack the whole system of public education. 
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Only in the cities and towns, and largely in those which 
were being aided by the Peabody Board, were any serious 
efforts being made to maintain free public schools during these 
stormy days. The wisdom of the original policy of the trustees 
is confirmed by their action in the face of the discouraging 
circumstances of the time. They early saw the necessity of 
giving “preference to places which will, by their example, exert 
the widest influence upon the surrounding country.” Any 
other method would have been wasteful, inefficient and probab- 
ly injurious ; an unwise distribution of their funds could easily 
have demoralized the very region whose common sense and 
practical effort needed to be aroused in favor of education. 
But the concentration of assistance on a few strategic educa- 
tional points, which were sustained by an intelligent and 
wholesome public sentiment, served to conciliate opposition 
when men were violent in the bitter expression of their disgust 
and restlessness, to enlist community co-operation when all 
sense of personal responsibility was deadened, and to en- 
courage when apprehension verged on despair. The wisdom 
of the plan, adhered to so strictly, yet so discreetly and with 
such astonishing success, was early confirmed in many com- 
munities, and has had its triumphant vindication in the subse- 
quent movement in the South for local taxation for school 
purposes. 

Wilmington furnished an early example of the influence of 
the policy in North Carolina. In the winter of 1873 the town 
became responsible for its schools, and the authorities levied a 
local tax to supplement the county and state school taxes, to 
make more adequate provision for its children who now num- 
bered nearly 1,000. “We flatter ourselves,” wrote the chair- 
man of the local school committee, “that the start now taken 
in Wilmington will, in time, extend to every part of the 
state.”2 From June, 1872, to July, 1873, Wilmington and 
Newbern received $1,000 each. Washington received $600, 
Hillsboro $500, and thirty other schools, including three for 


2 This tax was later pronounced illegal. Raleigh later applied to the legisla- 
ture for authority to raise money for schools by popular vote, but that dy 
regarded such authority unsafe. Though these early attempts failed temporarily, 
they were significant of a growing sentiment. 
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negroes, received aid in amounts from $300 to $450. The 
sum of $300 was also appropriated to aid teachers’ institutes. 

The noble design of the great philanthropist was being fol- 
lowed with fidelity and jealous care. In the work of the school 
year ending June, 1874, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion noticed an improvement in both pupils and teachers, and 
consequently increased interest in public education; the influ- 
ence of the Peabody Board received credit from that officer for 
this change. The school law was still defective, however, in that 
it failed to provide for the education and training of teachers 
and for efficient county and district supervision, and no au- 
thority for local taxation. “The people are not deficient in 
energy or public spirit,” declared the superintendent, “or in a 
due appreciation of popular education. .Our great want is 
statesmen in our legislative halls,—laws that will permit the 
people to establish and maintain Public Schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

“That want of active county supervision has been very 
greatly felt in administering the Peabody Education Fund.” 

Mr. Sears, however, felt more hopeful for the future. He 
was convinced that “nothing in the future is more certain than 
the acceptance of that principle, the doctrine of free schools 
by the people at large, if they are free to act without unwel- 
come influence from abroad.” And to hasten this time he 
distributed more than $12,000 to thirty different communities, 
Wilmington receiving $2,000, New Bern $1,000 and Charlotte 
$1,050. The other places, among which were three negro 
schools, received from $200 to $450, and the sum of $100 was 
appropriated to teachers’ institutes. By 1875 the schools aided 
by the fund were numerous in the state, and the appropriations 
were larger than for any other year. Charlotte and New Bern 
received $1,000 each, the Educational Journal received $200, 
and negro schools in Charlotte, Fayetteville, and Tarboro, were 
given substantial aid. Forty other schools received from 
$250 to $300 each. Interest in public education was gradually 
increasing, though the state was not making equal educational 
progress with Virginia. 

The successful operation of such schools and the free dis- 
cussion of education soon led to the conviction that public 
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schools were a necessity. In general, however, no great 
changes in public sentiment appeared in August, 1876, though 
steady progress in that direction was seen in spite of new 
obstacles. The state superintendent was charged with irregu- 
larities in the management of funds and resigned, and a suc- 
cessor was tardily named in his place. The state tax for 
schools was slight. A local tax was hardly known, and the 
policy of appointing politicians to head the educational system 
had revealed its extreme weakness and danger. The general 
financial embarrassment, common to all the Southern States, 
and the maladministration in the handling of school funds, 
made conditions even more discouraging. Educational legis- 
lation prepared hastily by those who had no experience to guide 
them, was commonly defective. Offices had been needlessly 
multiplied and unwisely distributed, and the school system 
burdened with supernumeraries ; responsibilities were divided, 
and chances of active official co-operation were greatly de- 
creased. The unwarranted outside interference in educational 
matters which Mr. Sears viewed with apprehension*® com- 
plicated an already anomalous condition ; but the work of Mr. 
Sears ard his board, and the sight of success in the schools 
aided from that source, helped to keep alive a certain educa- 
tional spirit. Between October, 1875, and the summer of 
1876, aid was given to teachers’ institutes, the Educational 
Journal, and more than a dozen towns. Wilmington, New 
Bern, Warrenton, and Greensboro received the largest appro- 
priations. Four negro schools were assisted also, at Fayette- 
ville, Charlotte, Tarboro, and Raleigh. 

The return to “home rule” was made in North Carolina in 
1876, when the conservatives regained the state government. 
The new constitution was adopted January 1, 1877, and the 
liability of having mixed schools, which had been a matter of 
great consideration, was now removed. Forward educational 
steps are at once in evidence. One of the evidences of the 
change is the immediate provision for two normal schools, one 
for each race, and for their equal support from the state. A 
crying need of the years of reconstruction was for competent 
teachers, and the only safe, thorough, efficient and permanent 


®* Proc. Peabody Board, I, p. 405. 
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policy was state establishment and support of normal schools. 
The legislature appropriated $2,000 to each of these institu- 
tions. Authority was also granted towns of a certain size to 
levy an extra property tax for schools of as much as one-tenth 
of one per cent and a capitation tax of thirty cents. The 
former property tax of eight and one-third cents and a capita- 
tion tax of twenty-five cents for educational purposes were 
continued. Mr. Sears seems encouraged: “Public schools are 
now fairly put upon their own merits. There can henceforth be 
little question of their perpetuity, for the tide of public opinion 
has been recently turned and set so strong in their favor that 
it will not be easy to resist it.” From the summer of 1876 to 
the summer of 1877 the Peabody Board appropriated $1,500 
to Raleigh, $750 to Greensboro, $600 to Wilmington, $500 to 
normal schools, $950 to the delinquences of the state superin- 
tendent, and nine other schools each received from $250 to 
$450. Among these were two negro schools, one at Fayette- 
ville and one at Charlotte. 

Certain definite results of the influence of the fund appear: 
it aided in the stimulation of local enterprise and community 
patriotism and the gradual rise of city and town school sys- 
tems ; in encouragement to the final establishment of complete 
state systems of schools; in the gradual removal of hostility 
to educating the freedmen; and it had a tendency to aid in 
removing the bitter spirit of sectionalism. 

We have already seen that as much as $87,600 was ap- 
propriated to North Carolina during the first ten years of the 
operation of the fund. This means that communities raised by 
local taxation or otherwise between $175,000 and $262,000 
for free school purposes, affording approximately between 
$262,000 and $350,000 for education in the state which would 
otherwise not have been available. This does not, however, 
represent the permanent value of the spirit of local effort 
which was thus stimulated and which gradually developed and 
spread throughout the state; it would be difficult to estimate 
that spirit. It is enough to indicate the manner in which the 
Peabody appropriations early aided in the development of 
sentiment for local taxation for school purposes. After 1874, 
by special permission of the legislature, several towns and cities 
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were given authority to place their schools on a more efficient 
and substantial basis, extending their terms, and increasing 
their equipments and teaching forces. This idea of improve- 
ment gradually grew until it reached most of the towns of the 
state. 

The final establishment of complete state systems of public 
schools was also aided by the policy of the trustees and the 
personal efforts of the agents of the fund. Through public 
addresses, conferences with legislative committees, and consul- 
tations with public leaders, Mr. Sears helped to make educa- 
tion appear as a function of government, a theory which soon 
became generally secured in the public mind. A property tax 
for purposes of education soon came to be regarded as legiti- 
mate and essential, opposition to which had before this time 
been more traditional than rational. And the general move- 
ment for normal schools and teachers’ institutes, supported and 
maintained by the state, is easily traceable in its development 
and growth to the influence and aid of this benefaction. 

Hostility to or prejudice against the idea of furnishing 
educatiunal facilities to the freedmen was probably somewhat 
diminished by the influence of the fund. To offer the children 
of the emancipated slaves educational advantages equal to 
those now afforded the children of their late masters, in oppo- 
sition to all tradition and custom, required a courage and a 
liberality that few men were thought to possess. And while a 
few slowly and with feeling made the necessary adjustment, 
a general disposition on the part of representative southern 
leaders to discriminate against the colored people was rarely 
seen. Cases of discrimination were the exception rather than 
the rule; most of the leaders felt kindly toward the colored 
people until foolish ideas of unworthy teachers and of vision- 
ary and impassioned zealots created mischief and alarm among 
those who labored to preserve the integrity of southern life. 
In spite of the confusion of the times and the vicious conditions 
and influences which lent themselves in making more difficult 
and delicate the problem of sympathetic racial co-operation, 
the Southern States gave nearly $110,000,000 between 1870 
and 1900 to help educate the negro. The apparent disparity in 
the number of schools for white and for colored children was 
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due to the extreme difficulty and often impossibility of secur- 
ing qualified teachers for the negro schools. 

While the trust was established primarily to help meet “the 
educational needs of those portions of our beloved and com- 
mon country which have suffered from the destructive ravages, 
and not less disastrous consequences of civil war,” Mr. Pea- 
body clearly had in mind the promotion of the common good. 
“This I give to the suffering South for the good of the whole 
country” was the sentiment which he expressed when he 
made his second great donation in July, 1869. This benefac- 
tion of a northern man, the caution and tact of his trustees, and 
the activity of their efficient and able agents, and finally, the 
influence on the masses of the gradual growth of a wholesome 
educational sentiment, which the fund had been so faith- 
fully used in developing, helped to remove much of the bitter 
sectionalism which was known generally to exist, and to estab- 
lish and maintain a bond of fellowship between the two sec- 
tions so lately at war. Mr. Winthrop, for so long chairman 
of the board of trustees, pronounced the gift “the earliest man- 
ifestation of a spirit of reconciliation toward those from whom 
we have been so unhappily alienated and against whom we of 
the North had been so recently arrayed in arms.” 
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The South is contributing its quota nowadays to the output 
of verse. This is shown by the appearance, within a twelve- 
month, of such works as R. G. Stott’s “The Man Sings,” Mad- 
ison Cawein’s “The Poet and Nature,” Marshall D. Hay- 
wood’s “Ballads of Courageous Carolinians,” and Walter Ma- 
lone’s “Hernando De Soto.” 

The first-mentioned of these volumes, “The Man Sings,” 
is an extremely attractive little book of verse. The diction is 
clear-cut, the metres competently handled, and the*imagery— 
though not profuse—is good. Mr. Stott’s philosophy, also, 
merits a word of praise. It offers nothing new, perhaps; but 
it is vigorous and wholesome. The collection contains several 
sonnets, which, though not of great distinction, are thoroughly 
respectable. A good idea of the contents of the book may be 
gained from the dedication: “From a Real Man to a Real 
Wife with a Real Love.” The collection deals largely with the 
relations of man and wife, parent and child ; but it contains also 
several highly creditable poems of a sociological and religious 
nature. On the whole, I should say, the most successful 
pieces in the collection are the delightful little poems of child 
life—poems suggestive of Eugene Field at his best. An ad- 
verse criticism which might be made against Mr. Stott’s verse 
is that occasionally, without apparent reason, he uses a hexa- 
meter line where the reader would rightly expect a penta- 
meter. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that “The Man 
Sings” is above the average minor book of poems in merit. 
The closing number of the volume, “L’Envoi,” affords a satis- 
factory illustration of the general tone and quality of Mr. 
Stott’ s work: 


* The Man Sings. By Roscoe Gilmore Stott. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Company. Price $1 net. 83 pp. 1914. 


Ballads of Courageous Carolinians' By Marshall DeLancey Haywood. Raleigh, 
C.: Edwards & Broughton Printing Co. 51 pp. 1914. 


‘The Poet and Nature and The Morning Road. By Madison Cawein. Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton Co. Price, $1 net. 241 pp. 1914. 


Hernando De Soto. By Walter Malone. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3 net. 631 pp. 1914. 
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Say not that Night brings shadows—Night brings stars, 
And with the stars come hope and peace and rest. 
Night holds the hours the wearied soul loves best. 
Night is the goal that ends the day’s long quest, 

Whate’er its scars. 


At Morn and Noon great thoughts are sown—at Night we reap 
A blessed fruitage, mellowed by the years. 
Night’s faithful hand so gently dries the tears. 
Night stills the heart that flutters with its fears— 

And then—to sleep! 


A small volume which has much more than a passing in- 
terest came recently from the pen of a more distinguished Ken- 
tuckian than Mr. Stott. The volume to which I refer is “The 
Poet and Nature,” by the late Madison Cawein. The book was 
very appropriately dedicated to Mr. John Burroughs. Ca- 
wein’s avowed purpose in publishing this work was to interest 
readers — especially young readers—in nature through the 
musical medium of poetry. “The Poet and Nature” is noth- 
ing more or less than a series of Cawein’s characteristic nature 
poems, linked together by the most slender of narrative 
threads. The narrative, which is in prose, concerns the for- 
tunes of three small boys who spend a summer in the country 
and become intimately associated with a poet who is a great 
nature enthusiast. The story is not without charm, but no 
lover of Cawein will read many pages of it without rejoicing 
that by far the greater portion of Cawein’s writings were in 
verse. To say that “The Poet and Nature” contains some of 
the finest nature poems that have been written in the English 
language during the past generation would be to express a 
threadbare truism. The last seventy-five pages of the volume 
are devoted to “The Morning Road,” a collection of new na- 
ture poems hitherto unpublished. 

“Ballads of Courageous Carolinians,” the third of the four 
volumes which I mentioned, may be dismissed with a few 
words. It is marked by several brisk narrative passages, a 
number of interesting and illuminating allusions to North 
Carolina history and traditions, some lively humor, and a com- 
mendable patriotic tone: but beyond this it has little claim to 
the critic’s or the reader’s serious attention. Awkward in- 
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versions made to meet the demands of rhyme and metre; a 
monotonous lack of variety in verse-forms; and a profusion 
of trite expressions such as “scorned to wear a tyrant’s chains” 
and “in the pleasant month of May”—these are a few of the 
jarring notes in Mr. Haywood’s song. The book will hardly 
appeal to readers outside of the author’s native Carolina. 

By far the most ambitious of the four volumes—one of the 
most ambitious pieces of literary work, indeed, that any Ameri- 
can writer has ever essayed—is Walter Malone’s “Hernando 
De Soto.” I should term this big poem a successful failure. 
As the would-be Great American Epic it just misses the mark; 
but as a remarkably well sustained poetic narrative which car- 
ries the reader through six hundred pages of consistently good 
blank verse, it is a crowning triumph. 

The writing of an epic (or a near-epic) is no easy task. If 
any reader would be convinced of the tremendousness of Mr. 
Malone’s accomplishment, let him compare “De Soto” with the 
first attempted American epic, Joel Barlow’s intolerable “Co- 
lumbiad.” But, as I have already hinted, Mr. Malone has 
failed to produce an American “Iliad” or even an American 
“Paradise Lost.” Rich and full and dramatic as the life of 
Hernando De Soto was, he does not loom large enough to enact 
the leading role in a national epic. The greatest poet in the 
world could not invest a name like De Soto with the universal 
appeal which attaches to such names as King Arthur, Sir 
Francis Drake, or—let us venture—Columbus or Washington 
or Lincoln. The reader, therefore, lays down Mr. Malone’s 
epic with the feeling that the theme was not big enough for 
the poem. He feels that charming as “De Soto” is, it is linked 
sweetness too long-drawn-out—that what Mr. Malone has very 
well said in six hundred pages, might have been still better said 
in sixty pages. To be specific, note the exceedingly long- 
winded story-within-a-story which De Soto, in relating his 
autobiography, inflicts upon the Chickasaws. He begins at 
the opening of Book IV and continues to the end of Book XX, 
a space of nearly four hundred pages. Now, waiving the 
question of the surfeiting effect that such verbosity is bound to 
have upon the average reader, can one picture a company of 
Indians (or any other human beings) listening patiently to so 
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lengthy a tale, even though that tale is told on the installment 
plan? There is something so unconvincing, so wearisome, so 
destructive to the unity of the poem, about the whole affair, 
that one cannot help wishing that Mr. Malone had done 
one of two things: either boiled De Soto’s personal narrative 
down to a very few pages, or told the entire story in the third 
person. And while we are speaking of diffuseness, we must 
not overlook the fact that De Soto’s death-bed vision (Books 
XXVI and XXVII) is a pretty tedious affair. The introduc- 
tion here of such widely diverse material as the mastodon, the 
ape, primeval man, Moses, Confucius, Christ, Mahomet, the 
vikings, Valhalla, and Loki, was doubtless for the purpose of 
impressing the reader with the bigness of the poem. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the chief effect of all this is to bore the reader 
and make him feel that an admirable story has been well-nigh 
ruined by a mass of irrelevant matter. In the same category 
must be placed De Soto’s earlier dream of electric lights, tele- 
phones, phonographs, aeroplanes, submarine vessels, the dis- 
covery of the North Pole, and so forth. 

But the merits of “Hernando De Soto” so greatly outnum- 
ber its defects that it would be unfair to dwell longer upon the 
latter. Speaking of merits, be it said that the blank verse of 
this poem is well-nigh impeccable. The verses are melodious, 
the metres accurate, the paragraphing effect well done, and the 
use of occasional trochees, anapests, and feminine endings to 
relieve monotony or to produce desired effects is skilful to a 
high degree. 

The lyrics, too, though they fall short of the variety and 
spontaneous felicity of the lyrics in Noyes’s “Drake,” are 
worthy of enthusiastic praise. Particularly charming is the 
Spanish lady’s guitar song, near the end of Book XIV. Here 
are five stanzas of it: 


Time flies, and flying, gathers one by one 
The buds that burgeon at Life’s golden gate; 
Be wooed and wedded ere thy day is done; 
Man roams afar, but woman cannot wait. 


The bird without a mate must cease to sing, 
The rose, neglected, shatter on her spray; 
The vine must perish where it cannot cling, 
The summer, reft of sunshine, pass away. 
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When strands of silver thread thine ebon locks 
Like webs of moonbeams as the night grows late, 
Sweet Love no longer at thy portal knocks; 
Man roams afar, but woman cannot wait. 


Man sails the seas for glory, wealth or power, 
For court, or camp, or battle-field departs ; 
We, left behind, from lonesome hour to hour 
Hear but the beating of our restless hearts. 


Youth, like a fragile morning-glory bloom, 
Long ere the noontide meets his hapless fate; 

Haste, ere thy queenly beauty suffers doom; 
Man roams afar, but woman cannot wait. 


Another great merit which this poem possesses is a wealth 
of interesting situations. One would have to go far, indeed, 
to find a bit of comedy more sprightly, more utterly delicious, 
than is the scene in which Alonzo Romo and his troop of lads 
surprise the bathing girls. 

A fine situation in a more serious vein is the scene in which 
Micalusa, the old Chickasaw chief, gives his daughter, Lulla, 
to Alonzo and bids her a last farewell. Nothing more beauti- 
ful and touching than this will be found in the entire poem. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that in nobility and pathos this 
passage ranks with the best lines in such a poem as “Sohrab 
and Rustum”: 

So then they parted, weeping bitterly. 

As the Castilian host its march began, 

The soldiers for the last time backward turned: 
The old man, on a hillside far away, 

Stood all alone, and mute and motionless, 

His hand above his eyes, was gazing still 
Toward the white men in the distant west, 

Who carried her, the last of all his race, 
Forever from the land of Chickasaws. 


A final comment which should be made upon “De Soto” is 
that it is, without question, a thoroughly scholarly piece of 
work. Mr. Malone here shows erudition to a most impressive 
degree, and there is no room for doubt that his data and local 
color are accurate to the minutest details. 

All in all, “De Soto” is a poem of which the South and 
America may well be proud. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THE JOURNAL OF THE JorIntT CoMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN ON RECONSTRUCTION, 
391 Concress, 1865-1867. By Benjamin B. Kendrick. (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. 
LXII, 1914.) New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 414 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 


Dr. Kendrick’s monograph, which is his doctoral disserta- 
tion, leads one directly to the heart of congressional recon- 
struction, and interesting as is the journal of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, printed here in its entirety, still the author’s 
history of the committee and his interpretation of the journal 
are more so. The very story of the search for the manuscript 
of the journal and the finding of it is spicy, for it is just the 
sort of happening that every collector and every historical in- 
vestigator hopes may befall him. Few are so fortunate, if in- 
deed as persistent as Dr. Kendrick shows himself to be. In 
connection with the fact that the journal was printed in 1884 
and never distributed, only one copy in fact being apparently 
now in existence, it is interesting to note that it has recently 
been printed as a Senate document and distributed. This of 
course is due to the publication of the present monograph. 

In the introduction the interesting fact is brought out that 
Roscoe Conkling made use of the manuscript journal in his 
argument before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the San Mateo case in which the way was prepared for a 
broader interpretation of the fourteenth amendment than the 
one adopted by the Court in the Slaughter House Cases. It 
was the beginning of the evolution of the fourteenth amend- 
ment from “a charter of liberty for human rights” to “the 
Magna Charta of accumulated wealth and organized capital.” 

Eight chapters are devoted to the history of the Recon- 
struction Committee. Its origin is first carefully discussed 
and its personnel is the subject of a most elaborate chapter, 
most of which is properly devoted to studies of Thaddeus 
Stevens and William P. Fessenden. The questions of repre- 
sentation and civil rights are then taken up in considerable 
detail. The fourth chapter contains a good account of the 
way in which the Republicans in Congress were finally united 
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against the President. The fifth chapter, based on the testi- 
mony taken by the committee, is a disappointing one, but the 
author clearly demonstrates that the purpose of the committee 
in the investigation was not to arrive at the facts but to make 
political capital,—to win popular approval and support for a 
policy, the general features of which had already been decided 
upon. The sixth chapter is devoted to the genesis and adopt- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment. In the seventh the author 
asks the question: “Did Congress have a plan of Reconstruc- 
tion?” and replies: “It is impossible to give a categorical an- 
swer to this question.” In this connection he quotes the opin- 
ion of Rhodes that the fourteenth amendment was “a magnani- 
mous offer to the South,” and while he disclaims any intention 
of taking issue with the author of the statement, he makes it 
clear that such at least is not his own opinion. After an ex- 
amination of the report of the chairman of the committee, the 
action of Congress on the bill for restoring the southern states, 
and on the resolution for the restoration of Tennessee, and 
the opinions expressed in regard to the question by members 
of Congress, their outside supporters, and opponents, the au- 
thor again asks: “First, was the fourteenth amendment an 
offer to the South?” His answer though not in form is in im- 
plication in the negative as is his reply to the second question: 
“Was the offer magnanimous?” To his third question: “Was 
there any constructive statesmanship in the fourteenth amend- 
ment?” there is a negative of no uncertain terms. “In the 
fourth place, were the southern legislatures blameworthy for 
not adopting the amendment?” “It might have been expedient 
for the southern states to have ratified the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but it is hardly fair to consider them culpable for not 
doing so. Those writers who attempt to shift upon the South 
a part of the blame for the evils of reconstruction are hardly 
justified. The southern people in the decade of 1860-1870 
have a big load of blame to bear, without being burdened with 
any part of the responsibility for the reconstruction acts.” To 
the final question: “What was the fourteenth amendment if 
it was not a plan of reconstruction?” the author quotes for an- 
swer the New York Herald of June 12, 1866. “The congres- 
sional proposition for the amendment of the Constitution, as 
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modified by the Senate, is an ingeniously contrived party plat- 
form for the coming fall elections.” It was here that the 
author thinks that Johnson had his great opportunity,—that 
of uniting with conservative Republicans like Bingham and 
Fessenden, advising the southern states to ratify the amend- 
ment, reorganizing his cabinet with men from the conserva- 
tive group, and adopting a strong foreign policy. “Such a 
course,” says he, “would have been excellent politics, and had 
Johnson been a Disraeli or a Bismarck he might have accepted 
the suggestion. But since he was only Andrew Johnson—a 
first-rate stump speaker, a second-rate statesman, and a third- 
rate politician, he did nothing of the kind.” 

The eighth and final chapter discusses the genesis of, and 
the debates upon, the reconstruction act of March 2, 1867, 
upon the passage of which the Thirty-ninth Congress came to 
an end and the committee ceased to exist, at which point the 
book ends. 

The volume is an interesting contribution and one of a 
somewhat new sort. It is not free from the defects character- 
istic of similar publications and occasionally the author falls 
into serious error as in accepting without further investiga- 
tion the “Black Codes” myth and ascribing to them importance 
in the shaping of the civil rights bill. Also it is difficult at 
times to reconcile apparently conflicting expressions, indica- 
tive of the author’s own attitude towards the questions he 
discusses. And finally, it may well be questioned if the follow- 
ing extract does not indicate a point of view now somewhat 
out of date among historical investigators: “It may well be 
doubted if either the confiscation of the large estates in the 
South and the division of them among the negroes, or the 
execution of a few of the leading traitors, or both, would have 
left such bitterness in the breasts of the southerners as was 
actually left by the reconstruction acts and their aftermath. 
It was certainly true that at the close of the war these leading 
traitors did not hope much better for themselves than a halter, 
and their countrymen at that time would not have been greatly 
disposed to regret such a fate to these authors of all their 
woes.” J. G. de R. Hamirton. 

University of North Carolina. 
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Our Know epce or Curist, An Historica, Approach. By Lucius 
Hopkins Miller, Assistant Professor of Biblical Instruction in 
Princeton University. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1914—-xii, 166 pp. 


This book consists of four chapters originally published as 
articles in The Biblical World of Chicago. The author has in 
view that class of people who find themselves unable to recon- 
cile the old orthodox view of Christ with the intellectual con- 
ditions brought about by the findings of historical criticism 
and the presumptions of physical science. He classes him- 
self among those who have felt keenly the transition from 
traditional evangelical Christianity to the more critical and 
rationalistic position. However, he tells us in more than one 
place that he has been able to retain a vital or experiential 
relation to Christ as Saviour and Lord: “I can only say that 
these conclusions form a basis on which I have been able to 
maintain a vital, positive faith in Christ as Master, Lord and 
Saviour.” (Preface.) 

We come at once to the main issues which challenge the 
accuracy of the New Testament literature as historical sources. 
These are four: “The virgin birth; the physical resurrection 
of Jesus; the miracles Jesus is said to have performed; and 
finally, the question to what extent the ideas of the early Chris- 
tians influenced their reports of Jesus’ teaching.” The first 
three are disposed of on the basis that the presumptions of 
science are against miracles and that the testimony is inade- 
quate. It is granted that Jesus performed cures in certain 
types of disease and that the disciples may possibly have been 
the subjects of a genuine spiritual apparition of Jesus. The 
fourth item raises a large problem in itself, one that cannot be 
settled in the compass of a book of this size. I can only indicate 
the point of view, and say that it has been stated as clearly 
as the limits of the book permit. The conclusion remains: 
the miraculous is eliminated and very much of the balance is 
augmented by traditional accretion. This must be sifted and 
estimated by rigid historical criticism. 

The author contends that very much remains after criti- 
cism has done its most radical work. He holds that Christ 
still lives, but this belief seems to be a survivai of an earlier 
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religious experience. Certainly, his view of the sources does 
not leave him any positive historical ground for such a con- 
viction. His entire view of Christianity is warm and sympa- 
thetic. Jesus is unique in being the most perfect manifestation 
of God in human life that the world has seen. “What is needed 
for salvation, then, is such an incarnation of the divine life in 
human form as to lead men to turn their backs on their lower, 
animal origin and turn their faces toward God and His will. 
Many leaders of mankind have performed this task measurably 
but one may easily come to the conviction that Jesus has done 
it supremely and for all time.” This enables us to accept Christ 
as supreme example and revealer of God’s nature, but it af- 
fords us no ground for personal trust in him. We may believe 
His truth and follow His example without placing any more 
trust in Him than in any other good man. However, the 
author’s religious experience is a fuller, richer personal pos- 
session than his rational basis justifies. 

Apart from the position held concerning the person of 
Christ and the miraculous elements of the Gospels, the book 
contains much that the most orthodox would approve. A few 
sentences must suffice for this. Conversion is a real exper- 
ience: “The merely ‘potential’ child of God must be truly 
‘converted’ in order ‘to become’ an ‘actual’ child of God. This 
is the change from the ‘natural’ man to the ‘spiritual’ man of 
which Paul says so much and which, indeed, constitutes the 
great religious problem for us all.” “Sin is anything that 
interferes with true sonship. It is not so much an act as an 
attitude. Hence, pride and hypocrisy may be worse than sins 
usually deemed baser.” Again: “Jesus’ teaching was primarily 
individualistic: but it affords ground for, and imparts a great 
impetus to, an extended social application.” In the same con- 
nection the following is very pertinent: “Recent tendencies 
among social workers make me think that the original indi- 
vidualism of Christianity needs to be emphasized in certain 
quarters.” One more quotation will indicate where the au- 
thor’s sympathies lie, whatever may be his critical views: “But 
the cardinal thing about Christianity is still the fact that ‘the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us,’ and the cardinal 
experience awaiting each one of us, if we have not already 
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had it, is to behold ‘His glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father, full of grace and truth.’ ” 
F. N. PARKER. 


MATERIALS OF CoRPORATION Finance. By Charles W. Gerstenberg, 
Assistant Professor of Corporation Finance in New York Uni- 
versity. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 32 Waverly Place. 1915. 
xxi and 1008 pp. $4.00 postage prepaid. 

This volume is a source book intended to facilitate the 
study of corporation finance in classes where the use of the 
original documents is impracticable. It makes possible in 
this special field of economics the same methods as are em- 
ployed in instruction in law under the “case method.” There 
are here collected a large number of documents that have been 
used by large and small corporations all over the world. Ex- 
amples are: the charter and by-laws of the United States Steel 
Corporation; parts of charters of various industrial and other 
companies, such as the May Department Stores, and the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company ; also several corporate mortgages, 
including those of the Jones-Laughlin Steel Company and the 
Mortgage Bond Company. 

Prospectuses and stock selling schemes of all kinds are 
illustrated ; pooling and voting trust agreements are included ; 
plans of consolidation; engineers’ reports preliminary to the 
organization of large and important public utilities enterprises ; 
the anti-trust laws; annual reports of several corporations, in- 
cluding the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company; Professor Bemis’ Report on the Valuation of 
the Chicago Telephones; plans and agreements of re-organi- 
tions, including that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in 
1898. 

Professor Gerstenberg’s book is admirably adapted to give 
to students definite illustrations from actual business life of 
the principles of corporation finance. The wide range of ma- 
terials here made available is such as only a very fortunately 
situated instructor could place at the command of his classes. 
The effective use of the volume will be facilitated by the sug- 
gestions and bibliographical information given in the introduc- 
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tion. The editor has presented a faithful transcript of the 
original documents in most cases. However, there seem to be 
some errors or omissions. The reader is disappointed by such 
a lack of connection as that between the bottom of page 385 
and the top of page 386 in one of the letters of the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation. Perhaps some statement of the later 
history of the Sterling Debenture Corporation might well have 
been included as a useful supplement to the documents given. 
Editorial footnotes accompanying the text would at some 
points add to the value of the work in the hands of students. 
As it stands, however, Professor Gerstenberg’s collection of 
documents will be welcomed by teachers of corporation finance, 
and, wherever used, should add vitality and effectiveness to 
instruction in the subject. 


Tue Avupacious War. By Clarence W. Barron. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—xiv, 192 pp. $1.00 net. 
KitcHENER: ORGANIZER oF Victory. By Harold Begbie. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—112 pp. $1.25 net. 


Mr. C. W. Barron is the publisher of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and other financial publications. He crossed the ocean to 
ascertain at close hand the financial factors in the European 
War and the results to be expected therefrom. The fruit of 
his inquiries was published in a series of papers in his various 
publications. These articles proved of so much interest to so 
many readers that they have now been collected in book form 
for the use of the general public. Mr. Barron’s aim is to pre- 
sent especially the commercial causes of the war and its finan- 
cial management and cost. But he has also included many facts 
regarding its sacrifice in humanity. The period covered is the 
first six months of the struggle. He is strongly in sympa- 
thy with the cause of the Allies, and he expects them to achieve 
a decisive victory—decisive not alone in a political sense but 
also in the securing of a lasting adjustment of many of the 
commercial and financial problems which he so interestingly 
presents. His style is vivid and picturesque, and his papers 
are full of information bearing upon the economic aspects of 
the European conflict. 
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Mr. Harold Begbie is the author of a brief biography of 
Lord Kitchener. The head of the English War Office is not 
presented as “a heaven-born genius”—not even as a soldier of 
the very highest rank. Mr. Begbie names “tenacity” as Kit- 
chener’s most characteristic trait. “He is a slow, thorough, 
painstaking, laborious, and determined organizer. He takes a 
long time to get anywhere, but when he arrives the man on the 
spot knows immediately why he has come.” Many good stories 
are related illustrating the various aspects of his character. 
The book also contains several good portraits of Kitchener 
at various ages in his eventful career. 


A Century’s CHANCE IN ReEticion. By George Harris. President 
Emeritus of Amherst College. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1914—vii, 267 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This book is thoroughly readable and entertaining for one 
who has even a small interest in the subject. These are qual- 
ities not always found in works on religion. The style is 
pleasing, the temper genial, and the facts are facts. At times 
there are omissions and an insufficient perspective. The 
volume begins with an interesting sketch of the nature and 
peculiarities of religion as it was in colonial America and up to 
the early part of the last century. This, however, reflects the 
state of religion in New England rather than in all parts of 
the country. There follows an account of the waning of Cal- 
vinism, presented also from the view-point of a New Eng- 
lander. The process of change in regard to this form of 
theology was hardly the same in the south and west. The 
notable reaction to Unitarianism was principally a New Eng- 
land movement. Still there has been a change, though less 
marked, in all other parts of our country. The various factors 
contributing to the changes in thought and practice are treated 
with moderation, and the influence of science and historical 
criticism is stated clearly. 

Among the more important changes in theological state- 
ment is the modern presentation of the person of Christ. 
“I conclude, then, that the change in belief concerning Christ 
is the recovery,—we might almost say the discovery, of the 
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humanity of Christ, rather than the relinquishment of His 
divinity, and that His divinity is found in spiritual values of 
His person, rather than in the absolute attributes of deity. 
He was the Son of God in a unique sense, and there we rest.” 

There have been changes in worship, changes in the gen- 
eral church attitude towards amusements, profound changes in 
the conception of the Gospel as a social power. The scope of 
faith has been enlarged both in conception and application. 
The book contains much positive religious teaching stated in 
a very attractive way. Many of the conclusions will be re- 
jected by numerous believers in the evangelical churches. 
There is really more stiff orthodoxy left in America than Pro- 
fessor Harris seems to be aware of. However, this book is 
worth reading. Any one can get a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the course of religious life and thought in America by 
its perusal. 


F. N. Parxer. 


Four Piays oF THE Free Tueater. Translated with an Introduction 
by Barrett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 
1915,—xl, 257 pp. 

Students of the modern drama in its various movements 
will welcome Mr. Clark’s book, “Four Plays of the Free Thea- 
ter.” In it he has not only presented four representative 
plays of Antoine’s theater, but has also given a short but 
interesting preface by the well-known dramatist Brieux, and 
has himself written an introduction dealing with Antoine and 
his theater. In this introduction he points out what this well- 
known theater director stood for, and how he made it pos- 
sible in his small theater for rising talent to secure a hearing 
without having to conform to accepted conventional standards. 
Without him some men who later became famous would 
probably never have had an audience. 

Antoine determined to free the drama from the conven- 
tions of style, technic, and subject matter. It is due to his 
efforts in this direction that in France, “Plays in which life 
supplies movement begin to take the place of those in which 
movement supplied life. Complicated plots give way to simple 
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stories; the play of intrigue is offset by the study of reality 
oS Soe The authors go to the very sources of life for 
the morality of their plays. So much the worse for morality 
if their ‘moral’ is immoral! Such is life—and the theater 
should be not an amusement, but an image of life.” 

The four plays translated by Mr. Clark are: “The Fossils,” 
by Francois de Curel ; “The Serenade,” by Jean Jullien ; “Fran- 
coise’ Luck,” by Georges de Porto-Riche; “The Dupe,” by 
Georges Ancey. 

With Mr. Clark’s introduction in mind, one reads with 
surprise the plays which he has selected to represent the move- 
ment. True, the first named one is unquestionably a strong 
play. It also clearly has a purpose, though this purpose is not 
offensively evident. The “Fossils” are the reactionary French 
nobility, who have grown entirely out of touch with their 
country’s life and progress. They are concerned merely with 
the continuation of their race, worthless and useless though 
itis. The play offers a suggestion as to how these fossils may 
be brought back to life. The picture here presented may be 
an “image of life” in spite of this degeneracy, but one finds it 
hard to believe. And on this score what shall we say of the 
three other plays? Do they present characteristic French life? 
God forbid! The double adultery of the “Serenade” and the 
pathetically humorous predicament of the jeweler, who, to 
save his name, “compounds a felony” and marries his daughter 
to the villain, may be entertaining to a certain theater public, 
but can these be characters of middle class French life? And 
is it only a sort of luck enjoyed by a moderately pretty wo- 
man named Frangoise that keeps her husband from deserting 
her for another man’s wife? The “Dupe” is the only woman 
of three in the last play who is worth a penny’s consideration ; 
and she, because of love for a villainous husband who flaunts 
in her face his continued attachment for his former mistress, 
comes to grief, and is outcast by mother and sister. 

These plays are all written in sprightly dialogue, and even 
in translation are fresh and bright. But what of the life they 
claim to represent? 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 
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Tue New Pourtics AND OrHer Papers. By William Garrott Brown. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,—235 
pp. $1.75 net. 


This handsomely printed volume is a fitting memorial of 
the lamented William Garrott Brown. It takes its title from 
two lectures on “The New Politics” which were read before 
the faculty and students of Trinity College in April of 1910. 
At the same time Mr. Brown gave a third lecture on “The 
South in National Politics,” which was published in the April, 
1910, issue of the Sourn ATLANTIC QuarRTERLY. This third 
lecture might well have been included in the present volume. 
Other essays here collected were written between 1904 and 
1913 and published in Harper’s Weekly and elsewhere. The 
book has as frontispiece a portrait of Mr. Brown. 

Some of the papers were written for specific occasions 
which have now passed into history. Such are those on 
“President Taft’s Opportunity” and the “Greetings to the 
Presidents” (Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and 
Woodrow Wilson). They remain full of interest by reason of 
their rare distinction of style, their penetrating character 
analysis, and their clear view of political issues and tendencies. 
Particularly interesting to southern readers should be the es- 
says on “The White Peril: the Immediate Danger of the 
Negro,” and “The South and the Saloon.” There are passages 
in the latter that are full of insight into the political and relig- 
ious influences which today dominate southern life. 

Nowhere can one find an abler analysis of the political 
issues and party alignments of our time in America than in the 
papers on “The New Politics.” In the lecture on “Parties and 
Men” occurs a passage on Theodore Roosevelt that exhibits 
Mr. Brown’s powers of character study and political fore- 
sight at the best. But there is more in these essays than style 
and insight and judgment. They are full of the moving appeal 
of a sincere and noble spirit. They sound the call of disin- 
terested patriotism. If he could have remained with us in 
strength and vigor, what a leader Mr. Brown might have been 
to the young men of the country! Might he not have filled 
in his generation a place like that held in other days by George 
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William Curtis—one of his predecessors in the editorial de- 
partment of Harper's Weekly? 
W. H. G. 


AMERICA IN FerMENT. By Paul Leland Haworth. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915, 477 pp. 


Professor Haworth presents in this volume a timely dis- 
cussion of political, social, and economic aspects of our current 
national life. His work is a sort of history of our own times 
in the United States. Among the multitude of subjects treat- 
ed are: conservation, the irrigation of arid lands, immigration, 
the color line, industrial discontent and remedies, the mini- 
mum wage, the child labor problem, big business, the standard 
of living, the initiative, referendum and recall, the law’s delay, 
woman’s place in social and political life, recent political party 
movements in the United States, and the growth of socialism. 

It is obvious that a work which deals with so many sub- 
jects must be to a certain extent superficial. While at some 
points this defect is evident in Professor Haworth’s work, it 
must be said that his volume is based upon examination of a 
considerable mass of authoritative, or at least valuable, ma- 
terial, and that he has stated his conclusions in a most inter- 
esting way. He has the “forward-looking” attitude combined 
with plenty of practical common sense. His book is to be 
highly commended as a judicious and popular survey of cur- 
rent problems of national life in the United States. 


PropLeMsS oF CommuNity Lire: An OvutiiIne oF Appiiep SocioLocy. 
3y Seba Eldridge. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1915—ix, 180 pp. $1.00 net. 

This work is an analysis of some sixty problems of com- 
munity life with especial reference to conditions in New York 
City. But, in general principles, it applies to other com- 
munities as well. The problems are grouped under the general 
headings: Labor Conditions, the Housing Situation, a Health 
Program, Social Aspects of Public and Private Education, 
Leisure Time Expenditure, Community Planning, Crime and 
Punishment, Philanthropy and the Social Problem, Social 
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Forces, and Politics and Government. The various topics are 
presented to the reader in outline form, and for some sub- 
jects there is a contribution of underlying theory. In the 
main, however, Mr. Eldridge’s book is an outline and an 
analysis rather than a detailed discussion of the social prob- 
lems of a modern community. 

Many uses for such a work will immediately suggest them- 
selves to the teacher or the social worker. For the purpose of 
guiding students in a critical study of social problems Mr. 
Eldridge’s outlines should be of great assistance. The state- 
ments of many of the problems are well adapted to indicate to 
the student a logical plan for research in his own locality. Re- 
formers will find enough work planned here to keep them em- 
ployed indefinitely. Mr. Eldridge’s book will without doubt 
have a large field of usefulness. 


THE PRINCIPLE oF INDIVIDUALITY IN THE PHiLosopHy oF THomas Hi, 
GREEN. _By Harvey Gates Townsend. Cornell Studies in Philos- 
ophy, No. 10. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914, 
91 pp. 

Dr. Townsend has treated very carefully and in an inter- 
esting manner certain of Green’s principles of metaphysics 
rather than his political or ethical theories. The avowed aim 
of the study, indicated by its title, justifies the author in at- 
taching considerable importance to Green’s reasoning con- 
cerning “unity” and “plurality” and the possibility of the 
individual embodying both “particularity” and “universality,” 
questions which claim veneration and respect probably be- 
cause of their age and reputed philosophical importance. The 
study points out Green’s reaction against Hume’s empiricism 
and the prevalent belief in biological evolution, dominating 
features of English thought during the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the too free application of those doc- 
trines to philosophical and ethical matters. In view of Green’s 
practical influence in England during the closing part of the 
nineteenth century, it could be wished that the political, educa- 
tional, and religious applications of his philosophical doctrines 
were here more fully considered. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 
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SamueL F. B. Morse: His Lerrers anp Journars. Edited and sup- 
plemented by Edward Lind Morse. Illustrated. 2 vols. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, xxi, 440 pp. 
and xiii, 548 pp. $7.50 net. 

Samuel F. B. Morse is chiefly known as the inventor of the 
electric telegraph. Yet he achieved high rank as an artist be- 
fore he won world-wide distinction in scientific pursuits. Up 
to his forty-first year he was an enthusiastic and successful 
painter ; during the remainder of his eighty-one years inven- 
tion gradually supplanted and eventually dispossessed art. 
The first volume of the biography by-his son is devoted to the 
artistic period of his career. The narrative—largely from his 
own letters and journals—of his life as an art student in Eu- 
rype, of his work as a portrait painter in America, of his 
constant efforts to stimulate interest in the fine arts among his 
countrymen, and of his travel experiences in Europe throws 
new light upon his varied powers and remarkable personality. 
Today’s readers will be especially attracted by the references 
in his letters to the fighting in Flanders exactly a century ago. 
Morse’s accounts of his relations with many persons well- 
known to fame and his descriptions of life and travel in several 
countries are full of interest and entertainment. 

The second volume contains much new matter dealing with 
the origin of the telegraph, with Morse’s indefatigable efforts 
to establish his epoch-making invention in general use, and 
with his contest to obtain the recognition and rewards justly 
due him. It is a pleasure to read that, when the telegraph had 
finally brought him honors and wealth, he generously acknowl- 
edged the services of those who had aided him in the develop- 
mental work. Among them was Ezra Cornell, the founder of 
Cornell University, to whom he gave the credit “of early and 
effective aid in the superintendence and erection of the first 
public line of telegraph ever established.” 

The biography is handsomely illustrated with reproductions 
of Morse’s paintings and with diagrams bearing on the inven- 
tion of the telegraph. Mr. Edward Lind Morse has done well 
to let his father’s letters and journals speak for themselves 
wherever possible. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor George Howard Parker of Harvard University 
was the William Brewster Clark Lecturer at Amherst College 
in 1914. His lectures, dealing with certain aspects of the nat- 
ural history of man, have been published under the general 
title “Biology and Social Problems” by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. The themes of the individual lectures are: The 
Nervous System, Hormones, Reproduction, and Evolution. 
Professor Parker’s lectures are admirably clear in statement 
as well as authoritative in their grasp of the scientific ques- 
tions involved. They are of absorbing interest and are worthy 
of all praise as an effective presentation of difficult scientific 
problems to a general audience. $1.10 net. 


The Survey Associates have recently published two vol- 
umes of “West Side Studies,” made under the direction of Pau- 
line Goldmark and dealing with the West Side section of New 
York City. Otho G. Cartwright contributes to the first volume 
a historical sketch of the Middle West Side, and Katherine 
Anthony writes on “Mothers Who Must Earn.” The volume 
contains many pictures of historical interest in connection with 
the West Side and also pictures of occupations in which moth- 
ers are engaged. The second volume contains a study of “Boy- 
hood and Lawlessness,” which deals with the gang life and 
home surroundings of boys in the neighborhood, and also a 
study of “The Neglected Girl” by Ruth S. True. These care- 
ful investigations of important problems of urban life will be 
of great interest to all social workers. Price, $2.00 a volume. 
Survey Associates, Inc., 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 


The State Company, Columbia, S. C., has published a vol- 
ume of verse entitled “A Bar of Song” by Henry E. Harman. 
This book contains many of Mr. Harman’s graceful poems of 
nature, accompanied by appropriate and attractive illustrations. 
It will receive more extended notice in the July QUARTERLY. 
$1.50 postpaid. 














